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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


DaisetK Trltam Suzuki, D-Lilt., Professor of Buddliut 

was bom io 



Philosophy in the Otani University, 

1S69. He is probably now tlie greatest Imng authority on 
Buddhist philosophyj and is certainly the greatest authority 
on Zen Buddlmm* His major works in English on the 
Subject of Buddhifim number a dozen or irEorer and of his 
works in Japanese as yet unknown to the West there are 

at least eighteen 1. He is;^ nioreoverj as a chrono 
bibliography of bo<>ks on Zen in English clearly showsj the 
pioneer trarher of the subject outside Japan* For exMpt 
for Kaiteii Nukariya's Rdigwnof th£ (Luzac and Co** 

1913) nothing was kno^vn of Zen as a living rjcperiencej save 

to the readers of Thi Easkm Buddhist (1921—1939) 
publication of Essays ii\ Buddhum (1* irst Series) i n 

* —- ^ ■ h *_ -1_^.uklij- ' 
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Dr. Suzuki writes with authority. Not cuily has 



c 


studied original 



in Sanskrit* Pali* Ghincie and 



Japanese* but he has an up-to-date knowledge of 
thought in German and French well as in the 
^vhicli he speaks and writes so fluently* He is, moreover* 
more than a scholar 5 he is a Buddhist. Though not a prix^t 
of any Buddhist sect, he is honouretl in every temple in 


Japan* for liis 



of spiritual 



as all who 

have sat at his feet bear witness, is direct sind profound. 
When he speaks of the higher stagi:3i of conscionsnes.^ he 


apeak-s 


bh a man 


who dwells therein, and the impression 


he makes on those who enter the fringes of bis mitid is that 
of a man who seeks fijr the intellcctua! symbols wherewith 
to describe a stale of awareness which lies indeed "beyond 

the mtellect'\ 

To those unable to sit at the feet of the Maistti his 
writings must be a substituic. All these* however, were 
out of print in Ejigland by t 94 ^j rt-maitiing stocks 

in Japan were dc^iirtjyed in the fire which consumed thret^ 

quarters pT T^kyO in 1945 " When, therefore, 1 reached 

9 













editor’s foreword 

Japan in 1946, I arranged with the author for the Budd¬ 
hist Society, London—my wife and myself as its nominees 

to begin the publication of his Collected Works, reprinting 
the old favourites, and printing as fast as possible translations 
of the many new works which the Professor, self-immured 
in his house at Kyoto, had written during the war. 

This undertaling, however, was beyond the powers of 

the Buddhist Society, and we therefore secured the assistance 

of Rider and Co., who, backed by the vast resources of the 

House of Hutchinson, can honour the needs of such a 
considerable task. 

Of Zen itself I need say nothing here, but the increas¬ 
ing sale of books on the subject, such as TTie Spirit of /^en 
by Alan Watts (Murray), my own Buddhism (Heine- 
mann), and the series of original translations of Chinese 
Zen Scriptures and other works published by the Buddhist 
Society, prove that the interest of the West is rising rapidly. 
Zen, however, is a subject extremely easy to misunderstand, 
and it is therefore important that the words of a genuine 
expert should come readily to hand. 

It is proposed to publish the works of Dr. Suzuki in 
groups of three, each group to contain, if possible, one of 
Im larger works, a smaller work, and a work as yet unpub¬ 
lished in English. The first three chosen were the first series 
of his Essays in Buddhism^ his valuable Introduction to Z^ 
Buddhism^ with a translation by Miss Constance Rolfe of 
Dr. C. G. Jung s long Foreword to the German edition, and 
a new work which appears under the title of The Z^ Doctrine 
of No’‘Mind [The Significance of the Sutra of Hui-neng [Wei 

Lang]). The Sutra itself is published for the Buddhist 
Society by Luzac and Co. as The Sutra of Wei Lang, 

The second group, of which this is one, also includes the 
second series of Essays in Z^ Buddhism^ and a completely new 

work. Living by Z^^ The choice for later groups will be 
influenced by popular demand. 

Christmas Humphreys 

^ 95 ^ President of the Buddhist Sogjieiy^ London 


EDITOR'S J^OTE 

All references to the Author's Essays 1)1 Buddhi^, 
Series One and Two, and to his Inlfodfi^fian to Buddkisftit 
are to the second edition of these works, publblied in *'Thc 

Complete Works of D* T. Suzukh” 


PREFACE TO FIRST EDITIOJI 

In my lTdro{iu£lum to BuddhisjTi (published [934)> 

outline of Zen teaching is sketched, and in Training of 
the J^en Mcnk (1934) a description of the Meditation Hail and 
lUs life IS git'cn^ To complete a triplych the present Alttnnol 
has been compiled. The object is to inform the reader of the 
various literary materials rclaling to the monastery hfe* 

Foreign students often express their desire to know about 

what the Zen monk reads Ixibrc the Buddha in his daily 

service, where his thoughts move in his leisure hourSi and 
what objects of worship he has in the difierent quarters of h^ 

institution. This work will partly, it is hoped, satisfy their 

desire. Those who find my Essays too bulky or too elaborate 
may prefer tliese smaller works on Zen. 

j^to Dajsbtz TaiTAito Suzuki 

AuffiSt 1935 
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I. GATHAS AND PRAYERS 


Gatha is a Sanskrit term meaning ‘‘verse” or “hymn”. In 
Buddhist literature it is used to designate the versified portion 
of the sutras. Chinese scholars have adopted this word for their 
versified compositions, which are known as chieh^ an abbreviation 
of chieh“t^Oy or as chieh-sang, which is the combination of the 
Sanskrit and the Chinese. The gathas collected here are not 
exclusively those of the Zen sect; some belong to general 

Buddhism. 


GATHAS AND PRAYERS 

I 

On Opening the Sutra 

The Dharma incomparably profound and exquisite 
Is rarely met with, even in hundreds of thousands of 
millions of kalpas; 

We are now permitted to see it, to listen to it, to 
accept and hold it; 

May we truly understand the meaning of the 
Tathagata’s words! 


II 

Confession 

All the evil karma ever committed by me since of old. 
On account of greed, anger, and folly, which have 
no beginning. 

Bom of my body, mouth, and thought— 

I now make full open confession of it. 

13 
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The TuHEEFOLt) Refuge 


I take refuge in the Buddha; 

1 t^c refuge in the Dharnia; 

I tike refuge in the Sangha. 

1 




the Buddha* the incompambly 


one; 


1 take rcFuge in the Dharma, honourable for its 
purity; 

I take refine in the Sangha^ honourable for its 

harnionious life, 

I have finished taking refuge in the Buddha; 

I have finished taking refugn in the Dhamra; 

I have finished taking refuge in tlic Skngha. 



The Four Great Vowfii 
However innumerable beings are, I vow to save 

them; 

However inexhaustible the: pai^ions are, I vow to 
extinguish them; 

However immeasurable the Dhamias are, I vow to 
master them; 

However incomparable the Buddha’^truth is^ I vow 
to altsdn it. 

V 


The VVoRSHippixc of the Sariea 




We prostmU: ourselves in all humbleness before die 

holy Saiira representing the body of Sakyamuni, the 

^ TbcK v<hiv< nck^ qlicr every iervH!e« 






GATHAS AND PRAYERS 


*5 

Tathagata, who is perfectly cndow^cd with all the \irtuesj 
who has the Dharmakaya as the ground of hb hdngi and 

Dharmadhatu as the stupa dedicated io him- To hmi we 
pay our rcapccL with due deference- Manifesdng himself 
in a bodily form for our sakes, the Buddha enters into m 
and makes us enter into him* His power bemg added to us, 
we attain Enlightenment j and [again] dependent on the 
Buddha's miraeiJoiis power, all beings arc benefitedj 
become desirous for Enlightenment^ discipline themnclvea 

in the life of the Eodhisatlvaj and equally oitcr into perfect 
quietude where prevails infinite w^bdojii of absolute Identity^ 
We now' prostrate ourselves before him* 


vt 

The Teaching of the Seven Buddhas 


Not to commit evils, 

But to do all that is good, 

And to keep one’s thought pure— 

This is ilic teachLig of all the Buddhas. 



The Gatha of 


Imperwanence 



All composite things arc impermanent. 

They arc subject to birth and death; 

Put an end to birth and deatli, 

And there is a blissful tranquillity* 

^ Fcr the sdte of \ht Kmdd h*if of l]i3i gaiha ilie fiuddhA is lafd 10 hAve 
iktxik ivtlUiig to hu own life. For thlJ rawm Uui U oUo known u ihc 

or MACTihcc" \ 
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vm 

The Yemmei Kwannon Ten-Clause Sutra^ 

[Adoration to] Kwanzeon! 

Adoration to the Buddha! 

To the Buddha we are related 
In terms of cause and effect. 

Depending on the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Sangha, 

[Nirvana is possible which is] eternal, ever-blessed, 
autonomous, and free from defilements. 

Every morning our thoughts are on Kwanzeon, 
Every evening our thoughts are on Kwanzeon. 
Every thought issues from the Mind, 

Every thought is not separated from the Mind. 


IX 

Prayer on the Occasion of Feeding 

the Hungry Ghosts 

If one wishes to know all the Buddhas of the past, 
present, and future, one should contemplate the nature of this 
Dharmadhatu essentially as the creation of Absolute Mind. 
Adoration to the Buddhas in the ten quarters; 
Adoration to the Dharma pervading the ten quarters; 
Adoration to the Sangha in the ten quarters; 

Adoration to Sakyamuni the Buddha who is our Master; 
Adoration to Kwanzeon the Bodhisattva, who is the 
great compassionate and pitying one, ready to save beings 
from afflictions; 

Adoration to Ananda the Arhat who is the expounder 

of the Teaching. 

^ Temmei means “prolonging life”; when one daily recites this short do^- 
ment in ten clauses relating to Kwannon, one’s he^th is assured for doing 
good not only for oneself but for the whole world. * 


GATHAS AND PRAYERS 


17 


Namu sabo totogyato boryakite, yen! 
Sammola sammola, un! 

Namu suryoboya totogyatoya tojito, yen! 
Suryo suryo boya suryo boya suryo, somoko! 
Namu samanda motonan, ban 
Adoration to Hoshin* the Tathagata; 
Adoration to Taho^ the Tathagata; 
Adoration to Myoshishin^ the Tathagata; 
Adoration to Kohashin® the Tathagata; 
Adoration to Rifui® the Tathagata; 
Adoration to Kanroo’ the Tathagata; 
Adoration to Omito® the Tathagata. 

Namu omitoboya totogyatoya, 

Toniyato, 

Omiritsubomi, 

Omirito, 

Shitabomi, 

Omirito big^aratei, 

Omirito big^yarato gyamini, 

Gyagyano sUtogyari, 


' It is difficult to tell how this dharani came to be inserted here. As most 
dharanis are, it is devoid of sense from the human point of view; but it may 
not be neccsiarily so to the htmgry ghosts, for whom the prayer is offered. 
Can this be restored to the original Sanskrit as follow’s? 

Namah sarva-tathagatavalokite! Om! 

Sambala, sambala! hum! 

Namah surupaya tathagataya! 

Tadyatha, 

Om, suru[paya], surupaya, surupaya, sum [pay a], svaha! 

Namah samantabuddhanam, vam! 

“Be adored! O all the Tathagatas who are regarded [as our protectors]; 
Om! Provision, provision! Hum! Adored be the Tathagata Beautifully- 
Formed! Namely: Om! To the Beautifully-formed One! To the Beautifully- 
formed One! To the Beautifully-formed One! Hail! Adored be all the 

Buddhas! Vam!” 

• “Jewel-excelled {ratnaketu). 

• “Abundant-in-Jewel” {prabhutaratna), 

• “Fine-form-body” {swvpakaya), 

• “Broad-wide-body” {vipulakaya), 

• “ Freed-from-fear * * {abhe^ankara ). 

• “Nectar-king” {amritaraja), 

•“Amida” {armUiEha), 
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Somoko.^ 

By the supernatural power of this Dharani the food and 
drink is purified, and this we offer to the spiritual beings as 
numerous as the sands of the Ganga. We pray that they 
shall all be fully satisfied and abandon their greed; that 
they shall all leave their abodes of darkness and be bom 
in the blissful paths of existence; and further that taking 
refuge in the Triple Treasure they shall awaken the desire 
for supreme enlightenment and finally come to the realiza¬ 
tion of it. The merit they thus attain is inexhaustible and 
will continue on to the end of time, making all beings 
equally share in this Dharma-food. 

O you hosts of spiritual beings, we make this offering 
of food to you all, which we pray will fill the ten quarters 
and that all beings of your kind v^l partake of it. 

By the practice of this meritorious deed we pray that 
we repay what we owe to our parents, who have done all 
they could for our sakes. May those who are still alive 
continue to enjoy their happy and prosperous lives for ever, 
while those who are no more with us be released from 
suffering and bom in the land of bliss. 

We pray that all sentient beings in the triple world who 
are recipients of the fourfold benefaction, together with 
those beings suffering in the three evil paths of existence and 
tormented with the eight kinds of calamities, may repent 
of all their sins and be cleansed of all their sores, so that they 
may all be released from the cycle of transmigration and be 
bom in the land of purity. 

We pray to cdl the Buddhas, all the Bodhisattva- 
Mahasattvas in the ten quarters, of the past, present, and 
future, and to Mahaprajna-paramita, that by virtue of 
this merit universally prevailing, not only we but all beings 
shall equally attain Buddhahood. 

^ Namo ‘mitabhaya tathagataya! Tadyatha, amritodbhave, amritasiddhc, 
(?)*bhave, amritavikrante, amnta-vikranta-gamine, gaganakirtikare! Svaba! 

“Adored be the Tathagata of Infinite Light! Namely: O Nectar-raising 
one! O Nectar-perfecting one! [O Nectar-] producing one! O One who 
makes nectar pervade! O One who makes nectar univers^y pervade! O One 
who makes nectar known as widely as space! Hail!” * 


GATHAS AND PRAYERS 
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X 

General Prayer^ 

By the Bhikshus all present here 

The mystic formula of Surangama has been recited 
as above, 

Which is now dedicated to all the Nagas and Devas 
who are protectors of the Dharma, 

And also to all the holy assemblies of the spiritual 
beings who are guardians of this monastery and 
surrounding district. 

May all beings in the three evil paths of existence 
variously suffering the eight kinds of disasters be 
thereby released from the afflictions! 

May all beings in the triple world who are recipients 
of the fourfold benefaction thereby participate in 
the merit! 

May the state continue in peaceful prosperity with all 
its warlike activities stopped! 

May the wind blow in time, the rain fall seasonably, 
and the people live happily! 

May the entire congregation sharing in the exercise 
cherish the higher aspirations 

To go beyond the ten stages with a leap, and this 
without much difficulty I 

May this monastery keep on its quiet life, free from 
disturbances. 

And the patrons and devotees grow not only in faith 
but in wisdom and bliss! 

[We pray this to] all the Buddhas and Bodhisattva- 

Mahasattvas in the ten quarters, of the past, present, 
and future, and to Mahaprajna-paramita! 


^ This is read, as ^an be inferred firom the text, after the recitation of the 

Surangama dhanmi. 
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XI 

PHAYfift OF THE BeLL 

Would ih^ t xht sound of the bell might go beyond our 

earth. 

And be heard even by all the denizcmi of the diirk- 
nc&A outside the Iron Mountains {cakruMlii )! 

Would that, their origan of hearing becoming purej 
beings njight attain perfect interfusion [of ail the 

senses]. 

So timi every one of them might come finally to the 
realization of supreme enlightemnent 









jtrikinff 


irtiiiKl Twlifii ifte 

ktucj M. found which 


in iLc Zitii itlanAIEcTY b;) r«cjle the JTwfPranij^ >vhjle 

whkli if done time tuna n day. The prefcni is 

finiilvedh Af will Km h«4uw» frwd KwvmiHi 


rdcafiti^ ihciu fiv 


ihe voice cif Kvi'annon 


‘JS. 


irituaJ 

rr ihe 


by tboK who lincwly tn hh power of 

tvery fijtra of likottcr. Each found emitted by the bcU 

our fle-HM of hraringi whrftby 


emUed 

and tho below; 


finally jjJce place m (H- 







II- THE DHARANIS 


FtopcrLy speaking, die dhararu has no pl^CC Zcn 


That it has neverthdess crept into its daily service i^due to the 
general charactcriaticE of Chinese Buddhism of the Siunj; 
when the 
they fDim 
Zen. In 
traces m Zen. 

Dharani^ the root of which is tttr, hold'^ or ** 
ordinarily tranalalcd by the Chinese tsiing-ch^ih, “geiierial holder 



to convey**, is 

leral holdcr*\ 

or iMT^^A'rAj "that which hnids". A dhanmi is oonsideird ss 
holding magical power in it nr bearing deep meaning. When it is 
pronounced^ whatever evil spirits there arc re*idy to i'nlrrfcrc 
witlt the spiritual effect of a ritual, arc kept away from 

In the folluwing pages the tlinee most frequently read 
dhaiatiis arc given. When translated they convey no intelligent 
signincation. They mostly consist of in%''Ocatioiii and exclaiTm- 
tioiu. Tlic invocation is an appeal to the higher powers, and the 
citclamaLlon is to frighten away the evil epiriw. That the prac¬ 
tical result of these utterances Is not to be judged objectively 
goes without saying. 


THE DHARANIS 

1 

Dharanx of Removing Disastbrs 

Adoratinn to all the Buddhas 1 

Adoration to the Teaching that knows no obsirucdons 1 
Thus: 

Om! Khya khya khyahi khyahi (speak, speak)! 

Hum hum 1 

Jvalajvala prajvala prajvala (blaze^ bla^ie) 1 

Tbtha tisthh (tipp up) ! 
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Stri stri {?} 1 

Sphata {biirsc, burst) t 

C5nc who is quiescent! 

To the glorious one, hail J 



Dharani of the Great Compassionate One 


Adoration to the Triple Treasure! 

Adoiadcn to Avaiokitfsvura the Bodhisattv'a-Mahasattva 
who is the great compassionate one [ 

Orftj to the one who performs a leap beyond all feait! 
Having adored him, may I enter into the heart of the 
blue-necked one Itnown as the noble adorable Avaloldtcs- 


vara! It means the completing of all meaiiingj it is pure, 
it is that which makes all beings victorious and cleanses 
the path of existence^ 

Thus^ 


Om^ the seer, the world-transcending one! 

O Hari the Mahabodhisattv^a! 

Alb allf 

Defilement, defilemeni! 

The earth, the earth! 

It is the heart. 


Do, do the work! 

Hold fast, hold Fast I 
O great victor! 

Hold on, hold on! 

1 hold on« 

To Indra the creator I 


Move, move, my defilement-free seal 1 
Come, Cornel 
Hear, hear! 

A joy springs up in me 1 
Speak, speak I Directing! 
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Hulu^ hulu, TTiala^ hulu, hulu^ hil^! 

Sara^ Sara I ^ sir! I &ujii, £uru 1 
Be awakened, be awakened! 

Have awakenedj have aw atened! 

O mcrcifii] one^ blue-necked one! 

Of daring ones, to the joyous, hail J 
To the successful one, hail I 

To the great sucecs^frul one, hail! 

To tlie one who has attained mastery in the dbcipiinci 

hail! 

To the blue-ncckcd one, Iiaili 

To the boar-fated one, hail I 

To the one with a Iion*s head and faccj hail! 

To the one who holds a weapon in hb hand, hail! 

Tn the one who holds a wheel in hJs hand, hail! 

To the one who holds a lotus in his hand, hall! 

To the bluc-necked far-cauf^ing one^ hail! 

To the Ijcncfieicnt one referred Co in this Dharani 
beginning with “Namah/^ hail 1 

Adoration to the Triple Treasure! 

Adoration to Avalokitesvara! 

HailL 

May these [prayers] be successful 1 
To this magical formula, hail J 



Dharani of the VicTomoua 

Bupura^Crown 


Adoration to the Blessed One who is the most excellent 

one in the triple world! 

Adoration to the Enlightened One, to the Blessed One! 

Natnel 


Om 


leiy; 

! Ch 


leanee [us], cleanse [tis|l O one who b always 
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impartial! One who, being in possession of all-pervading, 
all-illuminating light, is pure in his self-nature, cleansed 
of the darkness of the five paths of existence! 

Baptize us, O Sugata, with an immortal baptism which 
consists of the best words, of the great true phrases I 

Remove disasters, remove disasters, O one who holds 
an eternal life I 

Cleanse us, cleanse us, O one who is as pure as the 
sky! 

O one who is as pure as the victorious Buddha-crown! 

O one who is inflamed with a thousand rays of light! 

O all the Tathagatas who look over [the entire world]! 

O one who is perfect in the Six Paramitas! 

O one who holds the great seal empowered with the 
spiritual power which emanates from the heart of every 

Tathagata! 

O one whose body is as hard and pure as Vajra! 

O one who is thoroughly pure, cleansed of all impedi¬ 
ments, all fears, and all the evil paths! 

Turn us away [from evils] O one who enjoys a purified 

life! 

O one who empowers us with [the power of] the original 
covenant! O jewel, jewel, the great jewel! O Suchness which 
is reality-limit and absolute purity! 

O one who is pure in his evolved enlightenment! 

Be victorious, be victorious, be ever victorious, be ever 
victorious! 

Bear in mind, bear in mind! 

O one who is pure being empowered by all Buddhas! 

O Vajragarbha who holds the Vajra! Let my, body be 
like Vajra! Let those of all beings too be like Vajra! 

O one who is in possession of an absolutely pure body! 
O one who is absolutely pure from all the paths of existence! 
And let me be consoled by all the Tathagatas! 

O one who is empowered with the consoling power of 
all the Tathagatas! 

Be enlightened, be enlightened, be ever enlightened, be 
ever enlightened! , 
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Have them enlightened, have them ejilightened, have 
tlicin ever enlightened, have them ever cmlightcned! 

O one who is most pure iti a most thoroughgoing tvay! 

O one who holds a great seal empowered with the 
spiritual power wtiich cmiinates from the licart of ev'ery 
Tathagata! 

HwU 





III. THE SUTRAS 

vT^v Sutras most read in Zen are the Shingyo {Prajnapara- 
mtahndaya), the Kwannongyo {Samantamukha-parwarta), and the 
Kongokyo {Vajracchedika). The Shingj/o being the shortest is read 
on atoost ml occ^ions. The Ryoga (^Lankavatard) is historically 
signincant, but being difficult to understand is very litde studied 
nowadays by followers of Zen. For further information see the 
author s works on the sutra. The Ryogon {Suramgama) is not so 
neglected as the Ryoga. It is full of deep thoughts, and was 
studied very much more in China than in Japan. There arc some 
more sutras of the Mahayana school with which Zen students will 
do well to Income better acquainted, for example, the Kongo- 
sammaikyo (Vajrasamadhi), the Yengakukyo (Sutra of Perfect 
EnlightMment), the Tuimakyo {yimalakirti-sutrc^ ^ and the Han- 
ryakyo {Prajnaparamita) . None of them have been translated into 
English, except the Tuima which is difficult to obtain now. 


THE SUTRAS 


I 


English Translation Of The Shingyo 

When^ the Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara was engaged xx* 

Prajnaparamita, he perceived that 


the five Sk^dhas 


self-nature to be empty 


and these he saw in their 


O Sarip 


form is here emptiness 


emptiness is 


lorm; torm is no other than emptiness, emptiness is no other 

than form; that which is form is emptiness, that which is 

empuness is form. The same can be said of sensation, 
thought, confection, and consciousness. 

O Sariputra, all things here are characterized with 


emptiness: they 


bom, they 


annihilated 


diey are not tainted, they are not immaculate; they do 
mcrease, they do not decrease. Therefore^ O Saript 
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in emptiness there is no form, no sensation, no thought, 
no confection, no consciousness; no eye,® ear, nose, tongue, 
body, mind; no form,® sound, colour, taste, touch, objects; 
no Dhatu of vision,^ till we come to® no Dhatu of con¬ 
sciousness; there is no knowledge, no ignorance,® we 
come to there is no old age and death, no extinction of 
old age and death; there is no suffering,^® no accumulation, 
no annihilation, no path; there is no knowledge, no attain¬ 
ment, [and] no realization,* because there is no attainment. 
In the mind of the Bodhisattva who dwells depending on 
the Prajnaparamita there are no obstacles ;t ^d, going 
beyond the perverted views, he reaches final Nirvana. ^1 
the Buddhas of the past, present, and future, depending 
on the Prajnaparamita, attain to the highest perfect en¬ 
lightenment. 

“Therefore, one ought to know that the Prajnaparamita 
is the great Mantram, the Mantram of great wisdom, the 
highest Mantram, the peerless Mantram, which is capable 
of allaying all pain; it is truth because it is not falsehood: 
this is the Mantram proclaimed in the Prajnaparamita. It 
nms: ^Gate^ par agate y parasamgatCy bodhiy svaha !* (O Bodhi, 

gone, gone, gone to the other shore, landed at the other 

shore, Svaha!)” 


NOTES 

I. There are two texts with the title of The Hrid(^a : the one 
is known as the Shorter and the other the Lar^r. The one 
printed above is the shorter sutra in general use in Japan and 

China. . n 1 • A 

The opening passage in the larger text in Sanskrit ana 
Tibetan, which is missing in the shorter one, is as followup ne 
Tibetan has this additional passage: “Adoration to the Prajna¬ 
paramita, which is beyond words, thought, and praise, whose 


* Nabhisanu^ah is missing in the Chinese translations as well 

Horyuji MS 


Doianoi all the Chinese have obstacle 


full accord 


teaching of the Prajnaparamita. Max MuUer's rendering, envelop 




not good 



t 
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self-nature is, like 


neither created nor destroyed 


wWch is a state of wisdom and morality evident to our inner 
sciousness, and which is the mother of all ExceUent Ones of Ae 

^t present, and future”.] “Thus I heard. At one time the 

World-honoured One dwelt at Rajagriha, on the Mount of 

Vulture, together with a large number of Bhikshus and a large 

number of B^sattvas. At that time the World-honoured One 

was absorbed in a Samadhi (Meditation) known as Deep 

nhghtenment. And at the same moment the Great Bodhisattva 

Aryavalolutcsvara was practising himself in the deep Praina- 
paramita. ^ 

The concluding passage, which is also missing in the shorter 
text, runs as follows: 

• ‘!P Saripu^a, thus should the Bodhisattva practise himself 

m the deep Prajnaparamita. At that moment, the World- 
onoure One rose from the Samadhi and gave approval to the 
Oreat Bc^isattva Aryavalokitesvara, saying: Well done, well 
done, noble son. so it is! so should the practice of the deep 
rajnaparamita be carried on. As it has been preached by you, 
It IS applauded by Tathagatas and Arhats. Thus spoke the WoW- 
honoured One with joyful heart. The venerable Sariputra and 
the Great Bodhisattva Aryavalokitesvara together with the whole 
^semblage, and the world of Gods, Men, Asuras, and Gand- 
harvas, all praised the speech of the World-honoured One.” 

^ modem scientihc point of view, the conception 

of Skandha seeim to be too vague and indefinite. But we must 
remember that the Buddhist principle of analysis is not derived 
from mere scientific interest; it aims at saving us from the idea 
ol an ultimate individual reality which is imagined to exist as 
such lor all the Ume to come. For when this idea is adhered to 
^ hnaJ, the error of attachment is committed, and it is this 

c * forever enslaves us to the tyranny of external 
tl^gs The five Skandhas (“aggregates” or “elements 

lorm {rupam), sensauon or sense-nercention {vedana), th^ght 



fnjm), coi^eaion or conformation (samskara), and conscious¬ 
ness (mjnana). The first Skandha is the material world or the 
rmteriality of ^gs, while the remaining four Skandhas belong 

get through our senses; samjna 
wm«pon^ to thought in its broadest sense, or that which 
nund elaborate ; samskara is a very difficult term and there is 


exact English eqmvalent; it means something that 


form, formative principle; vijnana is consciousn&s or mentation 
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There arc six forms of mentation^ 


headnjt, smelling^ tastuig, toxiching^ and 


3. Hsuaji-clmang's transiation 



as seeing]. 


IE 


He w as 


delivered from all suflerlng and misery. 


U 


4 , “Empty 


isuf^a) 


most nnportam notions m 



[5 One of the 
and al the same 


time the most puzzling for non-Buddhi-tf readers to eumprehend. 


Emptiness dos not mean *'rckti\nity"% or "‘phcnomcnality ^ 
"nOthiiigness"p but rather meam the Absolute.^ or sonielhuig of 
cramcendeiital nature, although this Tendering Is aliO i^leading 
a$ we slialJ see later* When Buddhist-s fit:clarc all things to be 
empty, they are not advocating a nihifime vitnv; on die contrary 
an ultimate reality is hinted at| whirh cannot be subsumed 
under the categories of logic* With them^ to proclaim the con^ 

dltionality of tilings is to poini to thp exutenoe of something 


aJtoeethcr unconditioned and transcendent of ail determinadon 

^ ■ !■ _ ^ 1 _ _ 


Simyata may thus often be most appropriately rendered by the 
Absolute* When the sutra says that the five Skandhas have the 
character of emptiness^ or that in rmptincis there h neither 
creadoii nor destruction^ neither ricfilcmcnL nor immaculacy, 
etc,j the sense is: no limiting qualities arc to be attri buted to the 

Absolute; w'hile it is immanent in aU cuiicrete and particular 

objects^ it is not in itself definable. Uni venial negation^ therefore, 
in the philomphy of l^jna is an inevitable outcome. 

5. No eyCj no car, ctc^> refer to the sue senses. In Buddhiil 
philosophy, mind (ffwzjiflpj/MJM) is the special sense-organ for the 
apprehension of or objects of LlioughE* 


6 . No 


form^ no sound, etc., axe tlie six qualities of lilt 

external world, which become abjccls of the six sen5ics* 

^"JOhanj of vision, etc.” refer to the eighteen Dhalus or 


7 


tlcmcntB of existence, which Liiclude the six Ecnses the 


sue 


qualities , and the six consciousnesses (oj 

a. ive r/wnc to” (yccai in Sanskrit, and 


OJFTirfHl) . 


nat 


cm 


in 


Chinese) La quite frequ 
avoid repetiunn of well 


uciiLly met wdth in Buddhist UteraLurc to 
' known subjccfB- These clu^ifk~alions may 


:>ccm somcivhat cunfusiug and overlapping. 

g. “There is no knowledge, no Ignnranoc, etc.” b the whole¬ 
sale denial of tile Twelvefold Chain of Gamadon {pr^Sttn^ammui- 

winch are ignorance deed (fdJtJUjbJrd), conscious* 

^ name and ibrm [nafjiarupa ), six [icnsr-orgc^ 
"comact {sparsa), htusc- perception {iMvinra}, desire 
(/rrjrftmz), attachldent (upadsna), being birth (jati), and old 
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age and death {jaramarana). This Chain of Twelve has been a 
subject of much discussion among Buddhist scholars. 

10 . The allusion is of course to the Fourfold Noble Truth 
(satya): i. Life is suffering {duhkha ); 2 . Because of the accumu¬ 
lation {samudaya) of evil karma; 3 . The cause of suffering can be 
annihilated (mrodha ); 4 . And for this there is the path {marga). 


u 

The Kwannon Sutra^ 

At that time Mujinni^ Bosatsu rose from his seat, and, 
baring his right shoulder, turned, with his hands folded, 
towards the Buddha, and said this: World-honoured One, 
for what reason is Kwanzeon Bosatsu so named? 

The Buddha said to Mujinni Bosatsu: Good man, when 
those iimumerable numbers of beings—hundred-thousands 
of myriads of kotis of them—who are suffering all kinds 

of annoyances, hearing of this Kwanzeon Bosatsu, will 
utter his name with singleness of mind, they will instantly 
hear his voice and be released. 

Even when people fall into a great fire, if they hold the 
name of Kwanzeon Bosatsu, the fire will not scorch them 
because of the spiritual power of this Bosatsu. When they are 


* Generally known as Kwannon-gyo in Japanese and Kuan-yin Ching in 
Chinese. It forms the Twenty-fifth Chapter in Kumarajiva's translation of the 
Saddharma-bimdarikay “the Lotus of the Good Law”. Its Sanskrit title is 
Samantamukha Parivarta. It is one of the most popular sutras in Japan, C3|>ecially 
among followers of the Holy Path, including Zen, Tcndai, Shingon’, Nichiren, 
etc. 

The Sanskrit for Kwannon scemst according to some Japanese authorities, 

originally to have been Avalokitastara, and not Avalokitesvara. If so, Kwannon 

is a more literal rendering than Kwan^ton {Kuan-shih-yin) or KwaryUai {Kuan- 

Uu-isai). The Bodhisattva Avalokitasvara is “the owner of voice which is viewed 

or heard”. From him issues a voice which is variously heard and interpreted 

by all beings, and it is by this hearing that the latter arc emancipated from 
whatever troubles they arc in. 

The present translation is from Kumarajiva's Chinese. In the reading of 
the proper names, the Japanese way of pronunciation has been retained. 

• Bodhisattva Akshayamati in Sanskrit, that is, Bodhisattva of Inexhaustible 

Intelligence. • 
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tossed up aiid down m the surging waves, if they pronounce 

his name they will gcL into a shallower place 

When bundred-ihousands of myriads of kotis of people 
go out into the great ocean in order lo seek such treasures 


as goHi silver 


apijt lazuli, conch ahells 


am^r, pearls, and other precious stones, their Wis inay 
be wrecked by black storms, and they may themsrtvcs 
throivn up into the island of the Rakslmsas; if t^ong ibejn 
there is even a single person who wll utter the 
Kwanzeon Bosatsu all the people will be rleased 

disaster [which is likely to befall them at the h^d] of the 

Rakshasas. For this reason theBosatsu w called Kwanzton 
When, again, a man is about lo suffer an mjury, U he 


will 


the name of Kwanzeon Bosatsu, the sword 


the stick that is held [by the executioner] will be 

broken to pieces and the man be reie^ed. 

When all the Yakshas and Rakshasas fillmg the three 

thousand chiliocosms come and annoy a man, they may 
hear him utter the name of Kwanzeon Bosatsu. and no 

wcked spirits will look at him willi their evil eyes, 

much less mflict injiuies on him. _ g .u 

When aFain a man, whether guilty or innocent, hntls 

himself bound in chains or held with manacles, he uU^ing 

the name of Kwanzeon Bosatsu wiU see all these broken to 
pieces and be released 


When 


the lands in the three thousand chiliwosms 

... with enemies, a merchant and 

men, have no fear; only with singleness of thought utter the 
name of Kwanzeon Bosatsu. As this Bo^tsu giv^ m fear¬ 
lessness. utter his name and you will be debyemd from your 

Hearing this, all the company jom m ^c recita- 
uuii, saying, ‘■:^anieon Bosatsu be ^ored l feeause of 

O MujimiJ, such is the awe-insphmg spiritual power of 

Kwanzeon Bosatsu Makasatsu. - , * u* 

When people are possessed of excessive lust, let them 


cn^iruej? 


IT 
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always reverentially think of Kwanzeon Bosatsu and they 
will be freed from it. If they are possessed of excessive anger, 
let them always reverentially think of Kwanzeon Bosatsu, 
and they will be freed from it. When they are possessed of 
excessive folly let them always reverentially think of Kwan¬ 
zeon Bosatsu, and they will be freed from it. O Mujinni, of 

such magnitude is his spiritual power which is full of blessings. 
Therefore, let all beings always think of him. 

If a woman desire a male child, let her worship and 
make offerings to Kwanzeon Bosatsu, and she will have 
a rnale child fully endowed with bliss and wisdom. If she 
desire a female child, she will have one graceful in features 
and in possession of all the characteristics [of noble woman¬ 
hood], and l^cause of h r having planted the root of merit 
the child will be loved and respected by all beings. O 
Mujinni, such is the powder of Kwanzeon Bosatsu. 

If all beings worship and make offerings to Kwanzeon 
Bosatsu, they will derive benefits unfailingly from this. 
Therefore, let all beings hold the name of Kwanzeon 
Bosatsu. O Mujinm, if there is a man who holds the names 
of all the Bodhisattvas equal in number to sixty-two billion 
times as many as the sands of the Ganga, and till the end of 
ms life makes them offerings of food and drink, clothing and 

bedding and medicine, what do you think? Is not the merit 
accumulated by such a man very great? 

Mujinni said: Very great, indeed. World-honoured One! 
The Buddha said: Here is another man; if he should hold 
tM name of Kwanzeon Bosatsu even for a while and make 
offcnngs to the Bosatsu, the merit so attained by this one 
is tuliy equal to that [of the previous one], and will not be 

emausted even to the end of hundred-thousands of myriads 

of kotis of kalpas. Those who hold the name of Kwanzeon 
r immeasurable and innumerable masses 

ot blissful ment. 

Mujinni Bosauu said to the Buddha: “World-honoured 

Une, now does Kwanzeon Bosatsu visit this Saha world ?^ 


' is, sahalokaf world of patience. 
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ow does he preach the Dharma to all beings ? What is the 
tent of his skilful means? 

The Buddha said to Mujinni Bosatsu: O good man, if 

:re are beings in any country who are to be saved by his 

ssuming a Buddha-form, Kwanzeon Bosatsu will manifest 

imself in the form of a Buddha and preach them the 
harma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Pratyeka- 
uddha-form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form 
of a Pratyekabuddha and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Sravaka- 
form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form of a 
Sravaka and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Brahma- 
form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form of a 
Brahma and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Sakrendra- 
form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form of a 
Sakrendra and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming an Isvara- 
form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form of an 
Isvara and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Mahesvara- 

form, he will manifest himself in the form of a Mahesvara 
and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Chakra- 
vartin-form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form 
of a Chakravartin and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Vaisravana- 
form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the form of a 
Vaisravana and preach them the Dharma. 

I f beings are to be saved by his assuming the form of a 

provincial chief, the Bosatsu will manifest himself in the 
form of a provincial chief and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a householder’s 
form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself 
householder and preach them the Dharma 


the form of 


If beings are to be saved by his assuming a lay-disciple 
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form, the Bosatsu will manifest liimsclf Iti the fomi of a lay- 

disciple and preach, them the Dharma. 

If iKings are to be saved by his assuming a state-officer’s 
form, the Bosatsu will imuiUost liiinseir in the form of a 

state-officer and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to he saved by his assuming a firahman- 
forni, the Bosatsu will manifisit liiziuii^lf to ihem in the form 

of a Brahman and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Bhikshu- 
form, or a Dhikshum-, or an Upaiiaka-, or an Upasiha-fbrm, 

the ^satsu will manifest hi mself in the form of a Bhikshu, 
or a Bhikshiini, or an Upasaka, or an Upasika, and piczach 
them the Dhartna. 

If beings are to be saved by his assuming a. Female form 

of the family of a householder, or a lay-disciple, or a state- 
officer, or a Brahman, the Bouatsu will manifest himscir in 
the form of such a female and preach them the Dharma. 

If beings arc to be saved by his assuming a youth* or 
a maiden-form, the Bosatsu will manifest himself In the 
form of a youth or a maiden and preach them the 

Dhaima, 


If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Deva-^, Naga-, 
Ysiksha-, Gaiidharva-, Asura-, Garuda-, Kiimara-, Maho- 
raga-, Manushya-, or Anian ushya-ferm, the Etisatsu will 

manifest himself in any of these fornis and preach them the 
Dharma. 


If beings are to be saved by his assuming a Vajrapani- 

Form, the Bosatsu will mauiFcst himself in the form of 
Vajrapani and preach them the Dhariim, 

O Mujinni, this Kwanaeon Bosatsu performs such 
meritorioici deeds by assuming varieties of forms, and by 

visiting differeni lands saves and releases beings, TiiorcForc, 

you will make ofierings with singleness of tliought to Kwan- 

zcon Bosatsu. In the midst of lean:, pciib, and disasters, 

it is he who gives us fearlessness,* and fpr this reason he is 

Called in this Saha world ilie one who gives fearlcssuess. 
Mujinni Bosatsu said to the Buddha: 1 wish now to make 

^ Hr better * 
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an ofTermg to Kwanzeon Bosatiii. So saying, he took ofi’ h is 
necJdaec st^g witli all kinds of precious gems i^*ortli 
hundreds tif thousands i>i gold pieces, and presented it to 
Kwanz^ BosatHu uith this word: Venerable Sir, acetpt 
this necklace of pi^cinus gems as a Dharma offerinir. 


Kvv 


Bosatsu 


- .1 th accept it, whereupon 

Mujmni said to him; Venerable Sir, Pray accept this out of 
compassion for us all. 

Then the Buddha said to Kwauacon Bosatsu: Out of 
compassion for Mujinni BnsaUu and all the four classes of 
brang3,and also ibr the Devas, Nagas, Yatshas, Gandharvas 

Asi^hs, Garudas, Kirmaras, Mahoragas, Manushyas, Ania- 
nushyas and others, accept, O Kwarnscon 


nee 



of liL 





Then bccai^e of his compassion for all the four classes 
ol beings and for Deviis, Nagas, Manushyas, AmaniKhvas 
and others, Kwanzeon Bosaisu accepted the necklace 

dividmg It into two parts he presrjited the one to Shakamuni- 
buuu {Sakyamimi Buddha) and the other to die shrine of 

tahobulsu (Prabhuianitna Buddha). 

O Mujinni Kwanzeon Bosaisu who is die possessor of 

™ch a miraculous spiritual power, visits in this wise this 

world. 

At that time Miyinni Bosatzni asked m verse sayiiii? 

■ ■ 1 ^ F MM » I jT I ■ ■ » • 


O ^Vorld-honourcd One who 


possession of exquisi te 


featu^, I now again ask him: For what reason is the son of 


the Buddha called Kwanz 

The Honoured One 
answered Mujinni 



of exquisite features 
usi ikten to the lile of Kwa 


H 


great 

I 


He is always ready to respond to calls from all quarters 
universal vows are as deep as the ocean. For ages beyond 
' he has served myriads of Buddhas and made 




tell you about 



When pcopJ 


» ■ m - j — — --■ ^ p H^^mM wm m n j T,J Lf J ^ 

hi5 name and see his body and think of him in their minds 

not vainly, they will sec every form of ill effaced in all the 
worlds. 

If an enemy wishing to harm a man pushes him dovsn 
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to a pit of great firr^ let his thought dwell on the power of 
Kwauuon and the tiery pit will be txansformed Into a pond. 

Or if drifting m the vast ocean a man is about to be 

swallowed up by the Nagas* fiahesj or evil let his 

thE>ught dwell on the power of Kwaimon^ and the waves 

will not drown him^ 

Or if from the top of Mount Sumem a man is hurled 
down by an enemy^ let his thought dwell on the power of 

Kwannon, and he will stay in the ah like the sun. 

Or if pursued by wicked persons a man falls on the Vajra 
mountalnj let his thought dwell on the power of Kwannorti 

and not a hair on him will be injured. 

Or if surraunded by an army of enemies a man is 
threatened by themj each of whom with a sword in hand 
is about to injure him, let his thought dwell on the |>ower 
of Kvvannon, and the enemies will cherish a compassionate 


heart. 


Or if persecuted by a tyrant a man Is about to end his 

life at the piarc of cKecutioni let his thought dw*ell on the 
wer of Kwaxixion^ and the executioner's sword will at once 



be broken to pieces* 

Or iJ' a nian should find himself imprhoned and en- 
etukined widi bis hounds and feel man&clcci and fettered, let 

his thought dwell on the power of Kwannon, and he will be 

released from the shackles. 

If harm is going to be done to a man by meam of magic 
or pnis<i(nous herbs, let his thought dwell on the power of 
Kwannoii, and the curse will re\'ert to the people from whom 

it started. 

Or if a man should encountei' a party of Rakshasas, or 

Nagas exhaling poiatm, or evil spirits, let his thought dwell 

on the power of Kwanuon, and no harm ivill ever be dune 
to him. 

If a man b surrounded by wild beasts whose sharp teeth 

and claws are to be dreaded, let hia thought dwell on the 

power of Kwannon, and they will quiddy run away in ^1 
directions. 

If a man is attacked by venomous snalfts and scoiplons 
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brciithing poisontjiis gAs ready to scorch bittit let his thought 

dwell on the power of Kwannon, and they will all turn 
away from him shneldng. 

When thunder-cloudf5 burst with flashes of lightningj 
causing a storm of liBihstones or pouring rain in torrents, 
let your thought dwell on the power of Kwannon and tlie 
storm will in no time dear away* 

If a calamity falls on bcing!!i and they are tortured with 

iutcrminable pam^ [let them resort to] Kwaimon who, 
being endowed with the mysterious power of wisdom, will 
save them from all troubles in the world. 

Kwannon is the pctssessor of miracolous powers, widely 
dlsciplmed in knowledge and skilful means, and m all the 
lands of the ten quarters there is not a place where he docs 
not manifest himself 

Tlic various evil paths of existence such as hclLi, cvQ 
spirits, beastly creatures, etc., and the pains arising from 
birth, old age, disease, and death — tliey will aU by degrees 

be annihilated* 

[Kwannon is] tlie one who views the world in truth, 
free from defilement, with knowledge extending far, and 
ful I of love and compsission; be is to be always prayed to and 
always adored. 

He is a pure, spotless light and, like the sun, dispels all 
darkness with wisdom, and also subverts the disastrous eliects 
of w^ind and fire j his all-illuminating light fills the world. 

His body of love he keeps under control like thunder 

that shakes the world t hb thought of compassion reBcmblea 
a great mass of cloud from which a rain of the Dhartna comes 
down like nectar, destroying the flames of evil passions* 

If a man is held at court with a case against him, or if ho 
is intimidated at a military campi let his thought dwell on 
the power of Kwauuon, and all bis enemies will beat retreat- 
[His is] a most exquisite voice, a voice that surveys ihc 
world, the voice orBnihnta, the voice of the ocean—one that 
t'xcels all the voices of the world* For this reason let our 

diDught always dwell on him. 

Let us never cherish thoughts of doubi about Kwanzeon 
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who 13 thoroughly pure md holy and la really a refuge and 

protector in trouble, grief, death, and disaster. 

He IS in possession of all merits, regards all Lhings with 
^ eye ofcompasrion. and like the ocean holds in himiclfan 
incatimabic mass of virtues. For tins reason he is to be 

adored. 

At that lime Jiji Bosatsu^ rose from his seat^ and standing 

before the Buddha said: World-honoured One. they aj-e 
truly furnished with no small amount of merit who listen 
to ^ Cliapter on Kwanzeon Bosatsu, Ln which his life of 
perfect activities is d«cribed-^he lifeof one who, endowed 
with miractdous piwers, manifests hiinscir in all directions, 

ttic Buddha finished preachiDg this Chapter on 
the All-sided One all the people in the assembly, amounting 
to 8^000 in nurpber, cherished tin: tlrsirc for the supreme 
enughLenment with which there is nothing to compare^ 


II 


] 


The Kon'cokvo or Diamond Sutra^ 

Thus I have heard. 


At one time the Buddha stayed at Anaihapindata , 
t^rdeu m die grove of Jeu Ln the Jdngdom of Sravasii: he 


was tngethcr with 


250 gieat Bhikshiis, When the meal 


0 me came the World-honoured One put on his cloak and 

mlding tus bowl, entered die great city ofSravasti, where hi 
begged for food. Ha™g fmishtd his begging from door u 
door, he came back to his own placcj and took his meal 

■ in Samkrit, ‘*ihc AippOHer gf ihc flarth", 

litle ii 


^ Japioictc. Tlie fii]| utje in S .nAr jt 

It betnitgi to the Fiajni dust of MjihAvann litcratv^S^ 1 ti«.- 

OpMa Kuiminu^t ChmcK veruem 


uliioutK 
us lo ft 

The prMciiL Englhh trwJjition 

mue bftwcni 403-414 (j,n. 
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When this was done, he put his doak and bowl^ washed 

his feet, spread his seat^ and sat dnwn. 

2. Then dtc Venerable Snbhuti, who was among the 
assembly, rose from his scat, bared his right shoulder, set 

his right knee on ihc ground, and, n^peeduUy folding his 

handsj addressed the Buddha thus: 

'^IL is woiiderfiil, WorJd-honourtd One, that the Tatha- 

gata thinks so much of al] the Bodhisativas and iustnicts 

them so well. World-honoured One, in case good men and 
good womf:n cvit raise I he desire for the Supreme En- 
lightemnent, how would they abide in it? how would they 

keep their thoughts under control?’" 

The Buddha said: ^^Vcll Jsaidj indeed, O Subhuti! As 
you say, ihe Tathagaia liuiiks very much of all the Btid- 
hisattvas, and so instructs them well- But now listen atten¬ 
tively and I will tell you- In case good nieiri and good women 
raise ihe desire for the Supreme Enlightenment^ they should 
thus abide in it, iliey should thus keep their thoughts under 

control/^ 

“So be it, World-honoured One, I wish to listen to 

you/* 

The Buddha said to Subhuti: *'All the Bodhisattva- 

Mahasattvas should thus keep their thoughts under controL 
All kinds of lieingw such as the egg-bom, the womb-born, 
the moisture-bora, dic miractdously-born, those with form, 
those without form, those VKith conseiousncss, those without 
consciousness, those ivith ntj-consciousness, and those w'lthout 
no-consciousnesS'—^ihcy are all led by me to enter Nir\^pna 
that leaves nothing behind and to attain final emancipation^ 

'I'hoiigh thus beings irnmeasurable, innumerablcj and 
uniiinitiril arc crnanrlpaled, tliere are in reality no beings 

that are ever emancipated. "VVliy, Subhuii? If a Bodhisattva 
retains the thought of an ego, a person, a being, or a scjul^ he 

IS no more a Eodhisattva, 

4. “Again, Subhuti, when a Bodhisattva practises 

charity he should not be cherishing any idca^ that is 10 say, 
ht Li not to cherish the idea of a form when practising 
charity, nor is lie to cherish the idea of a sound, an odour. 
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a touch, or a quality.^ Subhuti, a Bodhisattva should thus 

practise charity without cherishing any idea of form. Why? 

When a Bodhisattva practises charity without cherishing any 

idea of form, his merit will be beyond conception. Subhuti, 

what do you think? Can you have the conception of space 
extending eastward?” 

“No, World-honoured One, I cannot.” 

“Subhuti, can you have the conception of space extend¬ 
ing towards the south, or west, or north, or above, or below?” 

“No, World-honoured One, I cannot.” 

“Subhuti, so it is with the merit of a Bodhisattva who 

practises charity without cherishing any idea of form; it is 

beyond conception. Subhuti, a Bodhisattva should cherish 
only that which is taught to him. 

5. “Subhuti, what do you think? Is the Tathagata to be 
recognized after a body-form?” 

“No, World-honoured One, he is not to be recognized 
after a body-form. Why ? According to the Tathagata, a body- 
form is not a body-form.” 

Tpie Buddha said to Subhuti, “All that has a form is an 
illusive existence. When it is ^rceived that all form is no¬ 
form, the Tathagata is recognized.” 

6. Subhuti said to the Buddha: “World-honoured One, 

if beings hear such words emd statements, would they have 
a true faith in them?” 

The Buddha said to Subhuti i **Do not talk that way. 
In the last five hundred years after the passing of the Tatha¬ 
gata, there may be beings who, having practised rules of 
morality and, being thus possessed of merit, happen to hear of 
these statements and rouse a true faith in them. Such beings, 
you must know, are those who have planted their root of 
merit not only under one, two, three, four, or five Buddhas, 
but already under thousands of myriads of asamkhyeyas of 
Buddhas have they planted their root of merit of all kinds. 
Those who hearing these statements rouse even one thought 

> Dh^, is, the object of manovijnana, thought, as form (fuAc) u the 

object of the visual sen^, sound that of the auditory sense, odour of the 
olfactory sense, and so forth. • 
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of pure faith, Subhuti, are all known to the Tathagata, and 
recognized by him as having acquired such an immeasurable 
amount of merit. Why? Because all these beings are free 
from the idea of an ego, a person, a being, or a soul; they are 
free from the idea of a dharma as well as from that of a 
no-dharma. Why? Because if they cherish in their minds the 
idea of a form, they are attached to an ego, a person, a being, 
or a soul. If they cherish the idea of a dharma, they are 
attached to an ego, a person, a being, or a soul. Why? If 
they cherish the idea of a no-dharma, they are attached to 
an ego, a person, a being, or a soul. Therefore, do not cherish 
the idea of a dharma, nor that of a no-dharma. For this 
reason, the Tathagata always preaches thus: ‘O you 
Bhikshus, know that my teaching is to be likened unto a raft. 
Even a dharma is cast aside, much more a no-dharma.* 

7. “Subhuti, what do you think? Has the Tathagata 
attained the supreme enlightenment? Has he something 
about which he would preach?” 

Subhuti said: “World-honoured One, as I understand 
the teaching of the Buddha, there is no fixed doctrine about 
which the Tathagata would preach. Why? Because the 
doctrine he preaches is not to be adhered to, nor is it to be 
preached about; it is neither a dharma nor a no-dharma. 
How is it so? Because all wise men belong to the category 
known as non-doing {asamskara) ^ and yet they are distinct 
from one another. 

8. “Subhuti, what do you think? If a man should fill 
the three thousand chiliocosms with the seven precious 
treasures and give them all away for charity, would not the 

merit he thus obtains be great?” 

Subhuti said: “Very great, indeed. World-honoured 

One.” 

“Why? Because their merit is characterized with the 
quality of not being a merit. Therefore, the Tathagata speaks 
of the merit as being great. If again there is a man who, 
holding even the four lines in this sutra, preaches about it to 
others, his merit will be superior to the one just mentioned. 
Because, Subhuti, all the Buddhas and their supreme 
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enlightenment issue from this sutra. Subhuti, what is known 

as the teaching of the Buddha is not the teaching of the 
Buddha. 


9 - ^ Subhuti, what do you think? Does a Srotapanna 

think in this wise: ‘I have obtained the fruit of Srotapatti’?” 

Subhuti said: “No, World-honoured One, he does not. 

Why? Because while Srotapanna means ‘entering the 

stream’ there is no entering here. He is called a Srotapanna 

who does not enter [a world of] form, soimd, odour, taste, 
touch, and quality. 

Subhuti, what do you think? Does a Sakridagamin 

think in this wise, ‘I have obtained the fruit of a Sakrida¬ 
gamin’?” 

Subhuti said: “No, World-honoured One, he does not. 
Why? Because while Sakridagamin means ‘going-and- 
coming for once’, there is really no going-and-coming here, 
and he is then called a Sakridagamin.” 

“Subhuti, what do you think? Does an Anagamin 

think in this wise: ‘I have obtained the fruit of an 

Anagamin’?” 

Subhuti said: “No, World-honoured One, he does not. 

AA^y? Because while Anagamin means ‘not-coming’ there 

IS really no not-coming and therefore he is called an 
Anagamin.” 

“Subhuti, what do you think? Does an Arhat think in 
this wise: ‘I have obtained Arhatship’?” 

World-honoured One, he does not. 
Why? Because there is no dharma to be called Arhat. If, 
World-honoured One, an Arhat thinks in this wise: ‘I have 
obtained Arhatship,’ this means that he is attached to an 
ego, a person, a being, or a soul. Although the Buddha says 
that lam the foremost of those who have attained Arana- 
samadhi, that I am the foremost of those Arhats who are 
liberated from evil desires, World-honoured One, I cherish 
no such thought that I have attained Arhatship. World- 
honoured One, [if I did,] you would not tell me: ‘O Subhuti, 


\That is, Samadhi of non-resistance. Arana also 
Yogin retires to practise his meditation. 


mcaiw a forest where the 
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you are one who enjoys the life of non-resistance.’ Just be¬ 
cause Subhuti is not at all attached to this life, he is said to 
be the one who enjoys the life of non-resistance.” 

10. The Buddha said to Subhuti: “What do you think? 
When the Tathagata was anciently with Dipankara Buddha 
did he have an attainment in the Dharma?” 

“No, World-honoured One, he did not. The Tathagata 
while with Dipankara Buddha had no attainment whatever 
in the Dharma.” 

“Subhuti, what do you think? Does a Bodhisattva set 
any Buddha-land in array?” 

“No, World-honoured One, he does not.” 

“Why? Because to set a Buddha-land in array is not to 
set it in array, and therefore it is known as setting it in array. 
Therefore, Subhuti, all the Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas should 
thus rouse a pure thought. They should not cherish any 
thought dwelling on form; they should not cherish any 
thought dwelling on sound, odour, taste, touch, and quality; 
they should cherish thoughts dwelling on nothing whatever. 
Subhuti, it is like unto a human body equal in size to Mount 
Sumeru; what do you think? Is not this body large?” 

Subhuti said: “Very large indeed. World-honoured 
One. Why? Because the Buddha teaches that that which is 
no-body is known as a large body.” 

11. “Subhuti, regarding the sands of the Ganga, 
suppose there are as many Ganga rivers as those sands, 
what do you think? Are not the sands of all those Ganga 
rivers many?” 

Subhuti said: “Very many, indeed. World-honoured 

One.” 

“Considering such Gangas alone, they must be said to 
be numberless; how much more the sands of all those Ganga 
rivers! Subhuti, I will truly ask you now. If there is a good 
man or a good woman who, filling all the worlds in the three 
thousand chiliocosms—all the worlds as many as the sands 
of these Ganga rivers—with the seven precious treasures, 
uses them all for charity, would not this merit be very 

large?” • 
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Subhuti said: “Very large indeed, World-honoured 
One.” 

Buddha said to Subhuti; "If a good man or a good 

woman holding even four lines from this sutra preach it 

to others, this merit is much larger than the preceding 
one. 

12. "Again, Subhuti, wherever this sutra or even four 
lines of it are preached, this place will be respected by all 
beings including Devas, Asuras, etc., as if it were the 

Buddha's own shrine or chaitya j how much more a person 

who can hold and recite this sutra! Subhuti, you should 

know that such a person achieves the highest, foremost, and 

most wonderful deed. Wherever this sutra is kept, the place 

is to be regarded as if the Buddha or a venerable disciple of 
his were piesent.” 

13. At that time, Subhuti said to the Buddha : "World- 
honoured One, what will this sutra be called? How should 
we hold it?” 

The Buddha said to Subhuti: “This sutra will be called 

the Vajra-prajna-paramita, and by this title you will hold it. 

The reason is, Subhuti, that, according to the teaching of 

the Buddha, Prajnaparamita is not Prajnaparamita ^d 

therefore it is called Prajnaparamita. Subhuti, what do you 

think? Is there anything about which the Tathagata 
preaches?” 

Subhuti said to the Buddha; "World-honoured One 
there is nothing about which the Tathagata preaches.” 

"Subhuti, what do you think? Are there many particles 

of dust in the three thousand chiliocosms ? ” 

Subhuti said; “Indeed, there are many. World-honoured 
One.” 

“Subhuti, the Tathagata teaches that all these many 
parucles of dust are no-par tides of dust and therefore that 
they are called particles of dust; he teaches that the world is 
no-world and therefore that the world is caUed the world 

Subhuti, what do you think? Is the Tathagata to be 
recognized by the thirty-two marks [of a great manl^” 

"No, World-honoured One, he is not.” • ^' 
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*'Thc Tsithagaca is not to be rceognizcd by the; thirty- 

tvvo marl^j because what are said to be the thirty-two marks 
are told by the Tathagata to Ik; no-iuarks and therefore to 
be the thirty-two marks. Subliutjj if there be a good man 
or a good woman who gives away his or her lives as many 
as the sands of the Gang^i his or her merit thus gained does 
not t:xcccd that of one whoj holding <rvm one gatha 
lines from tliis sutra, preaches them for others. 



H 



At that time Subhud, listening to this sutTa^ had 
a deep understanding of its significarioDj and, filled with 
tears of gratitude, said this to the Buddha: 

indeed, World-hrmouitrd One, that the Buddha teaches us 

this sutra MI of deep sense. Such a sutra has never bnen 
hrard by me even with an eye of wisdom acquired in my 
ast lives. World-honoured Oncj. if Lherc be a man who 
istening to this ^utra ar.quires a pure belie^hig heart 
will then have a true idea of things. This one is to be; known 

achieved a most wonderful virtue, WorId¬ 




as 



honoured One, what is known as a true idea is no-idea 
for this reason It is called a true idea. 


t 



“World-honoured One, it is not difficult for me to 
believe, to undcrsland, and to hold this sutra to which I 

have now Listened; but in the ages to comc^ in ihe next five 
hundred years, if there are beings who listening to this surra 

are able to believe, to undcrstanll, and to hold it, I hey ivill 
indeed be most wonderM beings. Why? Because they vAll 
have no idea of an ego* of a persem, nf a being, or of a sonh 

For what reason? The idea of au e^o is no-idea [of ego], the 
idea of a ptTrson, a being, or a soul is no-vdea [of a |jerson, a 
being, or a soul]. For what reason? 'fliey are Bu 
are free from all kinds of ideas.** 

*^rhc Buddha ^said to Subhutit just as you say. If 
there be a man who, 





to this sutra, is neither 
frightened nor alarmed nor disturbed, you should know 

him as a wonderful person. Why? Subhuii, it is taught by 
the Tathagata that the first Para mita is no-fin*t-Paramita 
and therefore it is trailed the first Pannnita. Subhuti, the 
Piimmiu of liamility (patience) is said by the Tathagata 
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lo Ik: no-Paramita of humility, and therefore it is the 
Paiamita of humility. Why? Subhud, anciently, when my 

.. . " ’ ”* of Kalmga, I had 



body was cut to pieces by the 

neither the idea of an ego, nor the idea of a person, nor the 
idea of a bring, nqr the idea of a soul. WTiy ? Winn at that 

time: rny t;— -l - j-. 

joint, H'l 
a being, i>t n soul 


K)dy was dismembered, limb after limb, joint after 
had the idea ei ther of an ego, or of a person, or of 

o r anger and ill-'wilJ would have 



been aw'alcencd in me, Subhuti. 1 


re 



, m jny past 


five hundred binhs, I whs a rishi called Kshanti, and during 

those limiH I had neither tin: idea of an ego, nor that of a 
person, nor that of a being, nor tlmt ofa soul. 


Therefore, Subhuii, 



should 




fioni all IdrjiH, rouse the desire for the supreme enlighten* 
ment. You sLonkI cherish thoughts without dwelling on 

Form, von should cherish ' 



Without 



on 


sound, odtmr, taste, touch, or quality* Whatever fhoughls 
you may have, tliey arc not to dwell on anything. Tf a 


ifeiught dwells on anything, this is said to be no-dwelling. 
XhcrclbrCf the Buddha teaches thut a Eodhisiittva k tint 


Therefore, the Biuldha teaches that a nocuiisaiiva is not to 

practise charity by dwelling on form. Subhuti, the reason be 
practises charity Is to benefit all beings. 

“The Tathagaia teaches that all ideas are no-ideas and 
again that all bangs are no-bcings. Subhuti, the Tathagata 
IS the one who speaks what is true, the one who spicks 

reul, Liic unc whose words arc as they are, the onp 

who docs not speak falschtHid, the one who doesi 
equivocally. 

"Subhuti, in tlie Dharma attained by the Tathagata 

there IS neither truth nor falsehood. Subhuti, if a Bodhisa ttva 
Jould practise chanty, cherishing a thought which tlwclU on 
the Dharma, he is like unto a person who cntcin the darkness 

1-IJ . i 



not s 



sees IKjthing. If ht iihould practise 



without 


chemhing a thought that dwdls on the Dharmu lir is like 

unto a pe Ron with eyes, he sees all kinds of forms iUuinined 
by the iumjghL, 

Subhuti, if there are good men and good 


the time to come who hold and recite chiiin 


W'omcn in 
sutra, they will 
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be seen and recognized by xht Talhagata with Uis Bnddlia* 
knowledge, and ihcy w^iil all mature immeasurable and 
innumerable merit- 

15. "'StibhuLi, if diere k a good man or a good woman 
who would in the first part 01 the day s^icrifiee as many 
bodies of his or hers as die sands ol' the Ganga, and again 
In thi; middle part of the d ay sacrifice as many bodies of his 
or hers as the sands of the Ganga* and again in ilie latter 

part of the day sacrifice os many bodicis of his or hers as the 

sand^j of the Ganga^ and keep up diese sacrifices through 
hundxed-iiioijsands of myriads of kotis of kalpas; and if 
there were another who listening to this suira would accept 
it with a believing heart* the merit the latter would acquire 
would far exceed that of the former. How much more ihc 


merit of one wlm would copy, hold, learn* and recite and 

expound it for others! 




Subhuri, to sum iip^ 



IS 


in this sutra a mass of 


merit, inruiieaiiurable, innumerable, and incomprehensibk. 

The Tathagata has preached this fijr Uioae who were 

avviikened in the Mahayana (great vehic le), he has preat^hed 
it for ihu^c who svcrc awaken^ in the Srcshthayima (highest 
vehicle). If there were beings who would hold and learn and 

would all be known lo the 

by him^ and acquire merit 
which is unmeasured, immeasurable* iimumerabk, and 

incomprehensible. Such bidugs are known to br. carrying 



expound it for 
TathagaUt and rccog 





tlic 


Why? Subhud, tho^ 


attained 



the 




desire inferior doctrines are 


attached to the idea of on ego, a person, a 



and a souL 


They arc unable to hear, hold, leam^ recite, and for others 
expound thU sutra, Subhud, wherever this sutra is preserved, 
there all beings, including Devos and Asuras^ will come 

and worship it, Iliis pbcc will have to be known as a 

c hairy a, the object of wor^iip and obeisance,, where the 

devotees gather H.round, scatter flowers, and burn incense 


ifi. 


iL 



there are jome good men and 

fcir 






good \\‘omcn 

reciring thJs suua. TMs is due lo tlieir previous evil kariua 









uanuai. of zek 


tTDDitlSM 


for tile: nf wiiich Liic-y were CO fall into die cvit pachs 

of existence; but because of their being despised in the 

present life, whatever evil L^rma they produced in thdr 
previoiia Iivch will be thereby destroy^, and they mil be 

able to attain the supreme enlightenment. 

'^Subhutij as I remember, in my past !ivc'ji innumerable 
a.Harnkhyeya kalpaa ago 1 was wkh Dipaiikara Buddha, and 
at that rime 1 saw Buddhas as many as eighty-four hundred* 
thousands of myriads of nayutas and made offering^j to them 
and re^pcxilully served them allj and not one of them was 
passed by me. 

""'If again in the last [five hundred] years, there have 
been people who hohl and reeile and learn LliLs s$utraj ihe 


mcj'jt they thus attain [would be beyond 



for 


when this is compared vsith the merit T have attained by 

serving all the Buddhas, the latter wall mil exceed one 


hundredcli part of the former, no, not one hundred thousand 

part. No, it is indeed beyond calculation, 



ten 

beyond analogy. 

^^Subhuti, if there have been goad men and good women 
in the last five hundred years who hold, recite* and leom 

this siitra, the merit they a [Lain thereby I cannot begin to 

enumerate in detail. If 1 did, those who iistejx to it would k>»e 
thrir minds, cherish grave doubts, and not believe at all 
how beyond comprehension is the significance of this Sutra 

and how also beyond comprehension the rewards arc/"* 


i8. The Buddha sai 



to 



a 


Of aU 



m 


tliose innumerable lands^ the Tathagnta know^s wxll all their 
mental traits. Why? Because the Tnthngata teaches that all 
those mental traits are no-traics and therefore they arc 

^ Tliis HiiLjhm pnrt dT thr li ii Li lUiiaUy dividcil 

bcrc imd p»ci ou to th? j^cood pare. The te^i gn m n inniUr icnia 
thnnisH iLi remninTnt Indeed, ihcrc rtc »me Khobxt who thidk ihnt 

xoond pan u »afly a repetiden of th& fmt, <ar tltfrl they m cncrtly difTcrmi 

copin of 0«r; ch^^ BSUDC or%ai^ ICJCl, and that whatem (.'ArintiuEii thm 

oxfi In. ihese iwo coplei m the result of ^U«sca mi^cd into the icki iun^lT. 

f coimot wholly mbKTibc to tha view, iht £u:i b tint pasaa^ con- 

talning tknUar though U namr UiimtgtMHJt the wbflic Frajozpafaimtfi lllcnii- 

ture. Iq view of thil 1 quote in the rollawing imiy mefa idm u have not 
fully heed expreved tn the furti poxc ■ 
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Icnown to be mental Ural Ls. SubhuU, thougliiiii qf the past 
arc beyond grasp, thoughts ol' the present are beyond grasp, 
and thoughts of the future are beyond grasp.” 

, 23' **Ag;^, Siibhuti, this Dharma Ls even and has 

neither elevation nor depression j and it is called supreme 

CTiIightcimient. Because a nmn. practises everything that 

is good, without clierishing the thought of an ego, a person, 

a l^ing, and a soul, he attains the supreme enlightenment. 

Subhuti, what is called good Is no-good, and aicrclbre it 
IS known as good,” 

aG, ^Subhuti, wlmt do you think? Can a man sec the 
Tathagata by the thirty-two marks ["of a great man]?” 

Subhuti said; "So it is, so k is. The Tathagata is seen 

by his thirty-two marks.” 

The Buddha said to Subhuti, **If the Tathagata is to be 
seen fay hb thirty-two marks, ean the Cakravartin be a 

T athagata ?" 

Subhuti said to the Buddha: "iVorld-honourcd One, 
^ I understand the teaching of the Buddha, tlic Tathagata 
IS not to be seen by the thirty-iw'o marks.*’ 

Then the Worid-honotired One uttered thisgatha* 

"If any one by feum sees me. 

By voice seeks me, 

This one w'alks the false path, 

And cannot see the Tathagata.” 

2^. “Subhuti, if a man should declare that the; Tatha- 
gata IS the one vrho comes, or goes, or sits, or lies, he tines 
not understand die meaning of my teaching. UTxy? The 
Tathagata does not come from anyivhcic, an<l dota not 
depart to anywhere; therefore he Ls called the Tathagata. 


' Cttls fluids far botli mind and thotlfthc. The iiWa expressed here b that 

i^ni u no Iinrticulaity deicrmiiirtt entity in ui whiih b Mvcimloiriciair 

desifiuied » nuod or iTw Riomeni think wf have taken hold of a 

tf IS no mgre with us. So wJtli dir idea of a »ul, or nn ego. or a beioff. 
M a penon, there u no Sitch pnrticuiar mlily objerlively lo be udblinintiilied 
Md Wlueh rcn^ as jueh eitmally sepmatcd fneo the subjext who » ihii^h. 
:niil unp^iiqiabiltty of n ramd or thautrht, which is lantamount 111 nn'iiw 
uut (here u no loul-iubnance oi a sotitw unrelatal “Uiing" ID the Mcesua 


af mn»ij 30 kEinn«y a one of the buic docifuics of J^uddhiu 
Hiniyjju. 


MalukyiifUi and 
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0 2 “How dfics a man f:xpound it Cor others? \Vhcii 
one is not attndied to farm, it is of Siiohness rcntainuig 

unmoved. Why? 

“Al! composite things (jiwuMtii) . , , j .. 

Arc like a dresnn, a phnniasm, a bubble, and a shadow, 
Are like a dew-drop and a flash of lighcnm g; 

They are thus to lie regarded 


rv 


Tii£ Lankavatara Sutra 

This sutra is Sidd to have bceo given by Eodhidliarma 


to bis chief dUciplc Hiii-k‘c aa eontaimng die «s^tiaJ 

teaching of Zen. Since then it has been studied chiefly by 

Zen pHosonhers. But being full of difflcult teebmeal icr^ 
in combinsiLion with a rugged style of writing, thi: teict has 
not been SO popular for study as other Mahayima sutra^ for 

instance, the FttndaHka, the YimalakiTti, or the Xajmcktdtka^ 
Tlie chief interlocutor is a Bmihisattva called Mahamatt, 

and varied subjects of philosophical speculation are^cussed 

aninst It batfcgrounij yi" de^p rdigioits concern. The topic 

most interesting for the reader of this book is that a^svapra- 
tyatinagali, ix. s'elf-realiiation of the highest truih- 
Some of the terms may be explained here: ‘ ‘ 

death 

N irs’ana 


Birth ami 


Isamsffra in Sanskrit) always stands contrasted to 

Nin,'ana is the highest truth and the norm of 


existence while birth and death is a world of particulars 
governed by karma and causation. As long as wc arc subject 
to kamia sve go from one birth to another, and suffer all tlie 
ills necessarily attached to this kind of life, though it is a form 
of immortality. What Buddhists svant is mil tlus. 

“Mind only” (cilteFTiflfru) is an uncouth term. It racaiis 

absolute mind, to be distinguished from an empi rii^l mind 

svhich is the subject of psychological study, \yiien it begins 
with a capital letter, it is the ultimate reality on which 
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the entire world of indi\idijai objects depends for its value 
To realize this truth is the aim of the Buddhist iirc+ 


By "what is Been of the Mind-otily'^ is meant this visible 


world tneJuding tlint which is generally known as mind. Our 
ordinary expeiTeiicc takes tliis world for something that has 
its “self-nature^** i.c, existing by itself But a higher intuition 

tdls u-s that this is not so, that it 15 an Lllusion, and that what 

really exists is Mind* wliieh Ixdng absolute knows no second. 
All that we see and hear and tlunk of as objects of the 
vijnaTias are w'hat rUe and disappear in and of the Mind- 

onl^ 

ilits absolute ^Und is also tallixl in the the 

pharma of Solitude {vmkU-dAdmia)^ b^auKc it stands by 

itself 11 also signifies the Dharma^s being absolutely quiescent. 

Tiiere is no ‘MiscriniinaLion” In this Dharma of Solitude* 
which means that discrimination belongs to this side of 
exiaicncc where multipliciucs obtain and oauaation rules. 


I Indeed 


without Lhisi diswirimination no world is possible, 
iiiiination is born of “habit-enerirv'^* or "memo 



vijnana 


memory % 

** or ali- 


Dhcrimination is born of 
which lies latently preserv^ed 111 the 
consejving cumciousness. This consciousness ulune has no 

power to act by itself It is altogether [sassive^ and remaJns 

mac Live until a particularizing agency touches it* The 

earanee of this agency is a ^eat mystery which k not 

c solved by the intellect; it i$ something to be accepted 

simply as such. It is awakened “all of a sudden'^, according 
to " ■ - 




understand wliaL this suddenness means is the 
function of "noble wisdom” {aijajttatui), But as a matter of 
expei jcncc, the sudden awakening of discrimination has no 

meanmg beliiud it. The fact h simply that it is awakened* 
and no mote; it is not an expri:=ksum pointing to sometiiing 


cIhCp 


Vyiien the Alayavijnana or the aU-conserving conscious- 



a creative matrix 

n 


ness is considered a stDre'houMe_ or 

from which all the Tathagatas issucj it is called "Tathagata- 
garbha^^ The Garbha is the w'omb* 

Ordinarily, ^11 uar cognitive apparatus Is made to 




ri 
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work outwardly in n world ol relativity^ and Tot tins r-ea^on 
we become deeply involved in it so tbai we fail to re^Ii^e 

the freedom wc all intrinsic aUypmsi^ts, and as a result v,e are 

annoyed on all sides. To turn away from all this, what may 

psychologii.ally be called a "revulsion” or "rt:volunon must 

place in our inmost consciousness. This is not however 
a mere empirical psychological fact to be explained in t^ms 
of consciousness. It talics place in the deepest recesses of our 
bdns- The original Sanskrit is paronrittasTaya. 



xvjn 

Further, Mahatnati, tliosc who, afraid of sufferi^s 
arising from the diseximination of birth and death, seek for 
Nirvana, do not know that liinli and death and Nirvana 

are not to be separated the one from the other; and, seeing 
that all things subjerr to discrfrnmation have no reality, 
imagine that Nirvana consists in the further annihilation 
of the senses and their fields. They are not aware, Mahamaii, 
of the fact that Nirvana is the Alayavijnana where a revulsion 
lakes place by self-realization. Therefore, Maliamati, those 
who are stupid talk of the trinity of vehicles and not of the 
state of Mind-only where there are no shadows. Therefore, 
Maliamati, those who do not understand the teaching of the 
Tathagata-s of the past, present, and future, conceming the 
external world, which is of Mind Itself, cling to the notion 
that there is a world outside what is seen of the Mind and, 
Mahamati, go on rolling themselves along the wheel of 
birth deaths 
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Furtlier, Maiiamati, according lo the teaching of the 

Tathagatas of the past, prraent, and funirc^ all things are 
unborn. \Vhv? Bcrcatise they have no TcaJity, being mani- 
festatSons of Mind itself; and, Mahaniaii, as they arc not 
bom of being and non-being, they are imbom. Mahamaii, 
all things arc like the horns of the hare, horse, donkey^ or 
camel, bill die ignorant and simple-minded, who are ^viin 
up to their false and erroneous imaginations, discriminate 

things w'here they are not; tliierefore, all thinga are iinboni* 
That all things are in their self-nature iinbom, Mahamati, 
belongs to the realm of self-reHlixation attained by nofalc 

wisdom, and docs not bc:long essentially to the realm of 

dualistic discrimination cherished by the ignorant and 

si mple-minded. 

The self-naturc and the ehstracteristk marks of body, 
property, and; abode evolve when the Alayavijnajm is con-^ 
ceived of by the ignorant as grasping and grasped; and then 
tiicy fail into a dualistic view of existence where they 
recognize its risCj abiding, and disappearance, cherishing 
the idea that all things are bom and subject to distrimina" 
don as to being and non-being. There frirCj Mahamari, you 
should discipline yourself therein [i.e, in self-realization]. 


xxrv 

Further again, Mahamati, let the Botlhisattva-Maha- 
sattva have a thorough understanding as to die nature ol 
the twofold cgolessness^ Malianiati, what is thii? iw'ofold 

egolcMucss? [It h the cgolessnc^ of personfi and the egolcss- 

ncss of tilings. What is meant by cgolesmess of persons? 1 1 
means that] in the collection of tlic Skandhas, Dhatus, ^d 
Ayatanas there is no ego-subsiance, nor an'j'ihing Ijelongmg 
to' it; the Vijuana is originated by ignorance, deed^ and 
desire, and kt€ps up its ftmedon by grasping objects by 
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means of the sense-organs, such as the eye, etc., and by 
clinging to them as real; while a world of objects and bodies 
is manifested owing to the discrimination that takes place 
in the world which is of Mind itself, that is, in the Alaya- 
vijnana. 

By reason of the habit-energy stored up by false imagina¬ 
tion since beginningless time, this world [vishaya) is subject 
to change and destruction from moment to moment; it 
is like a river, a seed, a lamp, wind, a cloud; [while the 
Vijnana itself is] like a monkey who is always restless, like 
a fly who is ever in search of unclean things and defiled 
places, like a fire which is never satisfied. Again, it is like 
a water-drawing wheel or a machine, it [i.e. the Vijnana] 
goes on rolling the wheel of transmigration, carrying 
varieties of bodies and forms, resuscitating the dead like the 
demon Vetala, causing the wooden figures to move about as 
a magician moves them. Mahamati, a thorough under¬ 
standing concerning these phenomena is called comprehend¬ 
ing the egolessness of persons. 

Now, Mahamati, what is meant by the egolessness of 
things? It is to realize that the Skandhas, Dhatus, and 
Ayatanas are characterized with the nature of false dis¬ 
crimination. Mahamati, since the Skandhas, Dhatus, and 
Ayatanas are destitute of an ego-substance, being no more 
than an aggregation of the Skandhas, and subject to the 
conditions of mutual origination which are causally bound 
up with the string of desire and deed; and since thus there 
is no creating agent in them, Mahamati, the Skandhas are 
even destitute of the marks of individuality and generahty; 
and the ignorant, owing to their erroneous discrimination, 
imagine here the multiplicity of phenomena; the wise, 
however, do not. Recognizing, Mahamati, that all things 
are devoid of the Citta, Manas, Manovijnana, the five 
Dharmas, and the [three] Svabhavas, the Bodhisattva- 

Mahasattva will well understand what is meant by the 
egolessness of things. 

Again, Mahamati, when the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva 
has a good understanding as regards did egolessness of 
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things, before long he will attain the first stage [oi the 
Bodhisattvahood], when he gets a definite cognition of the 
imageless. \Vhen a definite acquisition is obtained regarding 
the aspect of the stages [of Bodhisattvahood], the Bodhisattva 
will experience joy, and, gradually and successively going 
up the scale, will reach the ninth stage where his insight is 
perfected, and [finally the tenth stage known as] Great 

Dharma-megha. 

Establishing himself here, he will be seated in the ^eat 
jewel palace known as “Great Lotus Throne” which is in 
the shape of a lotus and is adorned wdth various sorts of 
jewels and pearls; he will then acquire and complete a world 
of Maya-nature i surrounded by Bodhisattvas of the same 
character and anointed like the son of the Cakravarti by 
the hands of the Buddhas coming from all the Buddha- 
lands, he will go beyond the last stage of Bodhisattvahood, 
attain the noble truth of self-realization, and become a 
Tathagata endowed with the perfect freedom of the Dharma- 
kaya, because of his insight into the egolessness of things. 
This, Mahamati, is what is meant by the egolessness of all 

things, and in this you and other Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas 

should well exercise yourselves. 


xxvui 

At that time, Mahamati the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva 

said this to the Blessed One: Now the Blessed One makes 
mention of the Tathagata-garbha in the sutras, and verily 
it is described by you as by nature bright and pure, as 
primarily unspotted, endow'ed with the thirty-tw'o marks 
of excellence, hidden in the body of every being like a gem of 
great value, which is enwrapped in a dirty garment, en¬ 
veloped in the garment of the Skandhas, Dhatus, and 
Ayatanas, and soiled with the dirt of greed, anger, folly, 
and false imagination, while it is described by the Blessed 
One to be eternal, permanent, auspicious, and unchangeable. 
Is not this Tatliagata-garbha taught by the Blessed One the 
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same the ego-iubstance taught by the philosophers ? The 
ego as caught in the systems of the phUosophers is an ctema] 
creator, unqualified, oinaipresent^ anti imperishable^ 

Tlie filci^scd One replied: No, Mahainati, my Tatliagata 


garbha is not the same as the ego Caught by the philosophers; 


for what the Tathagatas teach is the Tathagata-gaTfcrha in 
the FicnsCf Mahamati, that it h, cmptinc&s, rcalitj'-Iimitj^ 
Nirvana, hemg unborn, unqualified, and devoid of will- 
effort ; the reason why the Tathagatas, who arc Arbats and 
Fully-Enjightcned Ones, teach the doctrine pointing to the 
Tatbagata-garbha is to make tlie ignoraTit cast aside their 
fear when they listen to the teaching of egoJesanesa and to 
have them realize the state of non-discrinilnatioii and 

imagclessncss* 

i aho svishj Mahamati, that tlie Botnif9att%'a''Mahasattvaa 

of the present and future would not attach tliciuselves to the 
idea of an ego [imagiriing it to be a soulj. Mahamati, it is 
like a potter who manufacturer varioiw vessels out of a mass 


of clay of one sort 



his own inauu^il 



and labour 


combmed with a rod* water, and tliiead, Mahamati, that 
litc Tathagatas preach the cgolessncss of things which 
remove® all the traces of disc rim inatioTi by various skilful 
means issuing From their transcendental wisdom; that is, 
sometimes by the doet-rine of the Tathagata^garbha, some- 
times by that of egoiessness, and like a potter, by means 
of various terms, expressions, and synonyms* For this reason, 
Maharoati, ilie philosopheT^' doctrine of an egi>KubstanE:e 
b not the same as tltc tcHclung of the Tathagata^gaibba. 

Thus, Mahamad, the doctriiic of the Tathagata'-garbha 
b disclosed m order to a weaken the philosophers from their 
clinging to the idea of the ego^ so that those minds tliat have 
fallen into the views imaghiing the non-exhtent ego as real, 
and also into the notion that the triple emancipation is finals 
may rapidly be awakentd to the state of supreme cn!ightcn- 
meiii. Accordingly, Mahamati, the Tathagatas who 2irc 
Arhats and Fully-Enhghtened Ones disclose the doctrine 
of the Tathagata-gurbha, which b tlius not to be known as 
ideiidcal with the phlldauphcr's notion of an ego-substance. 
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Therefore^ Mahsimari, in ordex lo abandon the inisc™- 

cepticin chcrishttl by Lhe philosophers, you must strive after 
the teaching of egolessness and tke Tathagala-garbha. 




Tifjrt- 


At that dme-, Mahamad the Bodhisattva-ifaba^iativa 

again said this to the Blessed One - 

Pray tell me, Blessed One, about the attainment of 
seir'-reali^adon by noble wisdom, which does not belong to 
the patli and the usage of the philosophers; 

Which is devoid of [all such predicates as] being and 
non-being, oneness and othemess, bothness and not- 
boLlniess, cxisteiioc: and non-cxistence, eternity 

eternity; 

Which has nothing to do wilh the false imaginatioD, 

nor mth indi^'iduality and generality; which manife^ itself 

as the truth of highest reality; 

Which, going up continuously by degrees the stages of 

purification, enters upon the stage of Tathagatahood; 

Wliich, because of die original vows unattended by any 
striving, will perform its works in infinite worlds like a gem 

reflecting a variety of colours; 

And which Ls manifested [when one perceives how] signs 
of mdi\dduat]on rise in all things as one rcaUsEts the course 
and realm of what is seen of Mind itsell’, and thereby 1 and 
other Bodhisattva-MahasatCvas are enabled to survey things 
from die pcntii of view^ wliich is not hampered by marks of 


individuality and generaliw hy anything of the false 

intagination, and may quickly attmti supreme enlightenment 
and enable all Ixdngs to achieve die perfection of all their 


virtues. 


Replied die Blessed One: Well done, well done, Maha- 
mati! and again, well done, indeed, Maharaatil Because of 
Qor compassion for die trorldj for the benr-fit of many people, 
br the happiness of many people, for the welfare, benefit. 
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happiness of many people, both of celestial beings and 
humankind, Mahamati, you present yourself before me and 
make this request. Therefore, Mahamati, listen well and 
truly, and reflect, for I will tell you. 

Assuredly, said Mahamati the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva, 
and gave ear to the Blessed One. 

The Blessed One said this to him: Mahamati, since the 
ignorant and the simple-minded, not knowing that the world 
is what is seen of Mind itself, cling to the multitudinousness 
of external objects, cling to the notions of being and non- 
being, oneness and otherness, bothness and not-bothness, 
existence and non-existence, eternity and non-etemity, as 
having the character of self-substance {svabhava)^ which idea 
rises from discrimination based on habit-energy, they are 
addicted to false imaginings. 

Mahamati, it is like a mirage in which the springs are 
seen as if they were real. They are imagined so by the 
animals who, thirsty from the heat of the season, would run 
after them. Not knowing that the springs are their own 
mental illusions, the ainimals do not realize that there are 
no such springs. In the same way, Mahamati, the ignorant 
and simple-minded with their minds impressed by various 
erroneous speculations and discriminations since beginning¬ 
less time; with their minds burning with the fire of greed, 
anger, and folly; delighted in a world of multitudinous 
forms; with their thoughts saturated with the ideas of birth, 
destruction, and subsistence; not understanding well what 
is meant by existent and non-existent, by inner and outer, 
these ignorant and simple-minded fall into the way of grasping 
at oneness and otherness, being and non-being [as realities]. 

Mahamati, it is like the city of the Gandharvas which 
the unwitted take for a real city, though it is not so in fact. 
This city appears in essence o^ving to their attachment to the 
memory of a city preserv ed in seed from beginningless time. 
This city is thus neither existent nor non-existent. In the 
same way, Mahamati, clinging to the memory [vasana) of 
erroneous sp)eculations and doctrines since beginningless 
time, they hold fast to ideas such as oneness and otherness. 
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being and non-being, and their thoughts are not at all clear 

about what is seen of Mind-only. 

Mahamati, it is like a man, who, dreaming in his sleep 
of a country variously filled with women, men, elephants, 
horses, cars, pedestrians, villages, towns, hamlets, cows, 
buffalos, mansions, woods, mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
enters into its inner appartments and is awakened. While 
awakened thus, he recollects the city and its inner apart¬ 
ments. What do you think, Mahamati? Is this person to be 
regarded as wise, who is recollecting the various unrealities 

he has seen in his dream? 

Said Mahamati: Indeed, he is not. Blessed One. 

The Blessed One continued: In the same way the 
ignorant and simple-minded who are bitten by erroneous 
views and inclined towards the philosophers, do not recog¬ 
nize that things seen of the Mind itself are like a dream, and 
are held fast by the notions of oneness and otherness, of being 
and non-being. 

Mahamati, it is like the painter’s canvas on which there 
is neither depression nor elevation as imagined by the 
ignorant. In the same way, Mahamati, there may be in the 
future some people brought up in the habit-energy, men¬ 
tality, and imagination based on the philosophers’ erroneous 
views; clinging to the ideas of oneness and otherness, or 
bothness and not-bothness, they may bring themselves and 
others to ruin; they may declare those people nihilists who 
hold the doctrine of no-birth apart from the category of 
being and non-being. They [argue against] cause and effect, 
they are followers of the wicked views whereby they uproot 
meritorious causes of unstained purity. They are to be 
kept away by those whose desires are for things excellent. 
They are those whose thoughts are entangled in the error 
of self, other, and both, entangled in the error of imagining 
being and non-being, assertion and refutation; and hell will 

be their final resort. 

Mahamati, it is like the dim-eyed ones who, seeing a hair¬ 
net, would exclaim to one another, saying: “It is wonderful! 
it is wonderful T Look, O honourable sirs!” And the said 
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hair-net has never been brought into existence. It is in fact 

neither an entity nor a non-entity, because it is seen and not 

seen. In the same manner, Mahamati, those whose minds 

are addicted to discrimination of the erroneous views as 

cherished by the philosophers, and who are also given up 

to the realistic ideas of being and non-being, oneness and 

otherness, bothness and not-bothness, will contradict the 

good Dharma, ending in the destruction of themselves and 
others. 

Mahamati, it is like a firebrand-wheel which is no real 
wheel but which is imagined to be of such character by the 
ignorant, but not by the wise. In the same manner, Maha¬ 
mati, those whose minds have fallen into the erroneous views 
of the philosophers will falsely imagine in the rise of all beings 

[the reality of] oneness and otherness, bothness and not- 
bothness. 

Mahamati, it is like those water-bubbles in a rainfall 
which have the appearance of crystal gems, and the ignorant 
taking them for real crystal genis run after them. Mahamati, 
they are no more than w ater-bubbles, they are not gems, nor 
are they not-gems, because of their being so comprehended 
[by one party] and being not so comprehended [by another]. 
In the same manner, Mahamati, those whose minds are 
impressed by the habit-energy of the philosophical views and 
discriminations will regard things bom as non-existent and 
those destroyed by causation as existent. 


xxxvn 

Further, Mahamati, there are four kinds of Dhyanas. 

What are the four ? They are ’ (i) The Dhyana practised by 

the ignorant, (2) the Dhyana devoted to the examination of 

meaning, (3) the Dhyana with Suchness for its object, and 
(4) the Dhyana of the Tathagatas. 

\Vhat is meant by the Dhyana practised by the ignorant? 
It is the one resorted to by the Yogins exercfising themselves 
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I in the discipline of the Sravakas and Pratyekabuddhas, who 
perceiving that there is no ego-substance, that things are 
characterized with individuality and generality, that the 
body is a shadow and a skeleton which is transient, full of 
suffering, and is impure, persistently cling to these notions 
which are regarded as just so and not otherwise, and who 
starting from them successively advance until they reach the 
cessation where there are no thoughts. This is called the 

Dhyana practised by the ignorant. 

Mahamati, what then is the Dhyana devoted to the 

examination of meaning? It is the one [practised by those 
who,] having gone beyond the egolessness of things, indi¬ 
viduality and generality, the untenability of such ideas as 
self, other, and both, which are held by the pMosophers, 
proceed to examine and follow up Ae meaning of the 
[various] aspects of the egolessness of things and the stages of 
Bodhisattvahood. This is the Dhyana devoted to the exami¬ 
nation of meaning. 

What, Mahamati, is the Dhyana with Tathata for its 
object? When [the Yogin recogpzes that] the discrimination 
of the two forms of egolessness is mere imagination, and that 
where he establishes himself in the reality of suchness 
{yathabhuta) there is no rising of discrimination, I call it the 

Dhyana with Tathata for ks object. 

What, Mahamati, is the Dhyana of the Tathagata? 

When [the Yogin], entering upon the stage of Tathagata- 

hood and abiding in the triple bliss which characterizes 

self-realization attained by noble wisdom, devotes himseh 

j for the sake of all beings to the [accomplishment of] incom- 

I prehensible works, I call it the Dhyana of the Tathagatas. 

Therefore, it is said: 

There are the Dhyana for the examination of meaning, 
the Dhyana practised by the ignorant, the Dhyana with 
: Tathata for its object, and the pure Dhyana of the 

Tathagata. 

; The Yogin, while in the exercise, sees the form ot the 

' sun or the moon, or something looking like a lotus, or the 
! underworld, or# various forms like sky, fire, etc. 




I 
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All f hcAc appearances leiid him to the way of the philo- 

^phers; they ilirow him down into the state ofSravai^ood, 

into the realm of tlie Pratyckabuddhas. 

When all these are tossed aside and there ls a state of 

i I lifeless nes^j, then a condition in conJbrmity with Tathata 

presents itself; and the Buddhas will come together from all 

their countries and with their shining hands will stroke the 
licar! of this benefactor. 


Lxvtn 


At the time, Mahamati the Bodhkatm-Mahnsattva 
asked the Blessed One to explain concerning the deep- 
seated attacluiien t to the existence of all thing-s and the way 
of emancipation, saying: Pray tell me. Blessed One, pray 
tell me: Tathagata, Arhat, Fiflly-Knlightcncd One, con¬ 
cerning the characteristics of Our deep attachment to 
existence and of otn- deiachmcnt from it. 

When I ^il other Bodhisattva-Mahasattvas undersLand 

well the distinction betwem attachment and detachment, 

wc ahali know what is the skilful means concerning them, and 

shall no more become attached to wards according to which 
we grasp nieaiiiiig. 

IVhcn WT understand well what is meant by attachmeni 

to the exLsEcncc of all th i n gs and the detachment from them 
w'c shall destroy our discrijnimiti<in of wmds and letters- 
andj by means of our wisdom (tuiiSctti), enter into all ihc 
Buddha-landa and assemblies; be well stamped with 
stamp of jhe powers, the self-eontrol, the psychic faculties 

wisdom 

with 



and the Dharanis ^ 
(budd/ii) in the ten 

varieties 



vmvH 



mys pertaitimg to the Transraimation Body 


Itohavc ourselves wlih effortlessntas like ilie moun, the 
the jewel, rind the 


d lio[d such 


stage as ure free from all the signs of sclf-discriiuin 
and, seeuig that »!I things arcl f ke a dream, Jitc May; 


iL every 
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[shall he. able lo] enter the stage and abode of Buddhahood, 
and deliver discourses tin ihe Dhartna in the tvorld of all 
beings and in accordance with their needs, and free them 
from the ilualisiic notion of being and non-being in the 

eontemplation of all things uldch are like a drcnni and 


Maya, and free them also frotn the false disciiinination of 
birth and disstruction i and, final IVj tshall be able tol 


establish iiiirselves where there is a revision at the tlccpeat 

recuses [of our consciousness], which U more than words 

[can express]. 

Said the Blessed One: Well said, well said, Mahainati! 

Listen well to me then, Maliaimd, and reflect wdl wliliin 

yourself; I will tell you. . « 

Mah^imati the Bodllisa^ttv^''Mah^l.s^tlva s^d! Ccrt^^irLtyj 

I will. Blessed One ; and gave car to the Blessed One. 

'fhe Blessed One said to him thus: Mahamad, im¬ 
measurable is our deep-sealed attachment to the existence 
of all things the significance of whieb 

with words. For instance, there are the deep-seated aUach- 
ments to signs of individuality, to causation, lo the notion ol 

being and non-heing, to the discriniination of birth and 

no-birtii, to the discrimination of cessation and no-cessatioit, 

to the disc [imination of vehicle and no-vcliicle, of Samskri ta 

and Asamskrita, nf the characteriattes of the stages and no- 
£tag(=«. 'nicre is the attachment to discrimination itscll, and 

to that arising from enlightenment the attachment to the 

discrimination of being and non-being on ^vhich the philo¬ 
sophers are SO dependent, and the attachment to the triple 
vdiicle and the one vehicle, which they discriminate. 

These and others, Maharaati, am the deep-seated 

attachment-! Ui their discrimSnadom cherished by the 

ignorant and simple -mimlcd. Tenaciously aUacliing them¬ 
selves to these, the ignorant and simple-niindcd go on ever 
discriminating like the sakworms, which, with their own 
thread of discrimination and attachment, enwrap not only 

themselves but others and are channed with the thread; 
and thus they arc ever tenaciously attached to the notic)ry5 
of cxistimce and non-cxistcnce. [But really] Mahamati, 
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tliLTci £trc no 51^5 hlTC 


attachmcnl or 


ment. All dilngs arc to be seen as abiding in 

there no evolving of discnniinaiion. Mahamad^ the 


Bodhii^tt^'a-Mahasattva should have his 


where he 


can see all thing?! from the ’vne^vpoint orSoUtude^ 

Further, A'fahamatl;, when tiie existence and non¬ 
existence of the external world are understood to be due to 

the seeing of the Mind itself in these signs, [the BodhisattvaJ 
can enter upon the state of imagek^sne^s whore Mind-onJ^ 

is, and [there] see into the Solitude which underlies the 

dL^.riin]iiatinn oF ail things as being and non-lacing, and tlie 
deep-seated aiLachnieuts resulting tiicrefrom. This being so, 

there arc in all things no signs of a deep-rooted attachment 

or of detachment. Here Mahamati, is nobody in liondage, 
nobody in cinaneipadou, except those who by reason of 

their pcr\^crtcd v,i$dom rcccognize bondage and emancipation. 

nor iion-]LK:iug ia 

to be taken hold of. 


Why? Because in all things neither l>i!:iTig 


Further* Mahamatij there are three attachments deep- 

seated in the minds of the ignorant and simple-minded^ 

They arc greed, ongCr, and folly ^ Oiid thus there is desire 

which is piocrcativc and is accompanied by joy and greed; 
closely attached to this there takes place a succession of 

births in the [five] patlis. Thus tliere ure the five paths of 

existence for all beings who arc found closely atiachni 
[to greed, anger, and A>lly]^'VVTicn one is cut off bom this 
atiachineiit* no signs will be seen itulicativc of attachment 

or of non-atiachmem. 


V 

The RyoconkyOi ok Suranoama Sutra^ 






There are in the CliiuL:.se 


the tide 


taka two sutias 


but they arc entirely 

into Chinese by 


one was 


* "SatTB of Heroic Deed". 
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Kumarajiva between 402-412 and consists of two fascicles. 
The second one in ten fascicles was translated by Paramiti 
in 705, and this is the one used by the Zen and also by the 
Shingon. The reason why it is used by the Shingon is because 
it contains the description of a mandala and a mantram 
called “Sitatarapatala” (white umbrella), the recitation of 
which, while practising the Samadhi, is supposed to help 
the Yogin, as the Buddhas and gods will guard him from the 
intrusion of the evil spirits. But the general trend of thought 
as followed in this sutra is Zen rather than Shingon. It was 
quite natural that all the commentaries of it belong to the 
Zen school. The terms used here are somewhat unusual 
especially those describing the Mind. The sutra is perhaps 


of the 


Mahayana works developed in India. It 


treats of highly abstruse subjects. Below is a synopsis of it. 

I. The sutra opens with Ananda’s adventure with an 
enchantress called Matanga who, by her magic charm, 
entices him to her abode. The Buddha, seeing this with his 
supernatural sight, sends Manjusri to save him and bring 
him back to the Buddha. Ananda is thoroughly penitent and 
wishes to be further instructed in the art of controlling the 
mind. The Buddha tells him that all spiritual discipline 
must grow out of a sincere heart and that much learning 
has no practical value in life, especially when one’s religious 
experience is concerned. Ananda had enough learning, but 
no Samadhi to stand against the influence of a sorceress. 


2. The 


why we go through the eternal cycle 


of birth and death and suffer ills incident to it is our ignorance 
as to the source of birth and death, that is, because Mind- 
essence is forgotten in the midst of causal nexus which 
governs this world of particular objects. 

This Mind-essence is variously characterized as something 
original, mysterious, mysteriously bright, illumining, true, 
perfect, clear as a jewel, etc. It is not to be confused with 


empirical mind, for it is not an object of 


discrimination 
Ananda 


asked 


this Mind 


But. as 


his mind moves along the line of our relative experience 


£ 
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he fails to give a satisfactory answer. Hi: pursues objective 

even Is whicli arc Hubjeet to birth and deail]i| he never 
reflects witliin himself to try to And the ^^llnd bright and 

illumining which makes all his experiences possiljlc. 

3p Even the Bodhisattva cannot pick up lliis mysteri¬ 
ously transparent Essetice out of& world oflndividual ddngs^ 

He cannot demonitrato its reality by means of Ms disccmiiig 
intelligence. It is not there. But that the Essence is there is 

evident from the fact that the eye the car he^rs, and the 
mind tliiuks. Djily it Is not discoverable as an individual 

object or idea, objective or subjecrive for it has no cxistenct: 
in the way we talk of a tree or a sun, of a virtue or a thought- 

On the other hand, all these objects and thoughts are in 
die Miud-esseuce^ true and orlginai and mysteriausly bright. 

Our body and mind is possible only when thought of in 
connection with it. 

4. Because since the l>i:ginningle5is past \ve are riinning 

after objects^ not knowing where oui Sidf is, we lose track 

of the Original Mind and are tormented all the time by tlie 

threatening objective world, regarding it as gf>od or bad, 
true or false, agrecabli: or disagreeable. We are thus slaves 
of things and circumstances. The Buddlia advises diat our 

real position ought to be exactly the other way. IrCt thing:^ 

folh^vv m and wait our commands* Let the true Self give 
diretdons in alt our dealings wiih the w^orld. TJieii wc shall 

all be Tathagatas. Our body and inind will retain its 
original virtue bright and shining, HTrilc not moving away 

from tliLi HCHt of ciilightcRTnentj w^c shall make all die 
worlds in the ten quarters reveal clietiiseUes even at the dp 
of a hair. 

5. Manjusri Lh Manju-sri; he is absolute as he ia,* he 

is neither to be asseilcd nor to be negated. Ail a^fHcriioas 

and negadons start from the truth of ihb absolute identity, 
and dda is no other ihim thr originally iUvtrninating h-Iind- 
essence. Based ou this Essence^ all the conditions that make 
up this world of the senses arc fulfilled • we see, w e hear, we 

feel, vve learn, and we think- 


L 
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Causadon belongs to a world of opposites. It cannot 
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be applied to the originally bright and illumining Essence. 
Nor can one ascribe to it “spontaneous activity”, for this 
also presupposes the existence of an individual concrete 
substance of which it is an attribute. If the Essence is any¬ 
thing of which we can make any statements either affirma¬ 
tive or negative, it is no more the Essence. It is independent 
of all forms and ideas, and yet we cannot speak of it as not 
dependent on them. It is absolute Emptiness, sunyata^ and 
for this very reason all things are possible in it. 

7. The world including the mind is divisible into five 
Skandha (aggregates), six Pravesha (entrances), twelve 
Ayatana (seats), and eighteen Dhatu (kingdoms). They all 
come into existence when conditions are matured, and 
disappear when they cease. All these existences and con¬ 
ditions take place illusively in the Tathagata-garbha which 
is another name for the Mind-essence. It is the latter alone 
that eternally abides as Suchness bright, illumining, all- 
pervading, and immovable. In this Essence of eternal truth 
there is indeed neither going nor coming, neither becoming 
confused nor being enlightened, neither dying nor being 

bom; it is absolutely unattainable and unexplainable by 
the intellect, for it lies beyond all the categories of 
thought. 

8. The Tathagata-garbha is in itself thoroughly pure 
and all-pervading, and in it this formula holds: form is 
emptiness and emptiness is form. Rupam sunyata^ sunyateva 
rupam. This being so, the Essence which is the Tathagata- 
garbha reveals itself in accordance with thoughts and 
dispositions of all beings, in response to their infinitely-varied 
degrees of knowledge, and also to their karma. In spite of its 
being involved in the evolution of a world of multiplicities, 
the Essence in itself never loses its original purity, brilliance 
or emptiness, all of which terms are synonymous. 

9. The knowledge of an objective w'orld does not come 
from objects, nor from the senses; nor is it mere accident; 
nor is it an illusion. A combination of the several conditions 
or factors is necessary to produce the knowledge. But mere 
combination is not enough. This combination must take 
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place in the originally pure, bright, illuminating Essence, 
which is the source of knowledge. 

When this is realized, all the worlds in the ten quarters 
including one’s own existence are perceived as so many 
particles of dust, floating, rising, and disappearing like foam, 
in the vast emptiness of space which the one illuminative 
Mind-essence eternally pervades. 

10. The question: When the Tathagata-garbha is in 
itself so pure and undefiled, how is it possible that we have 
this world of mountains, rivers, and all other composite 
forms which are subject to constant changes and trans¬ 
formations ? 

This doubt comes from not imderstanding the absolute 
nature of the purity of the Essence. For by purity is not 
meant relative purity, which is only possible by establishing 
a dualistic conception of reality. The Essence is neither 
in the world nor of the world, nor is it outside the world. 
Therefore the question, which is based on a dualistic inter¬ 
pretation of reality, is altogether irrelevant when applied to 

the nature of the Essence and its relation to the world. 

Hence this remarkable statement: The Tathagata- 
garbha, which is mysteriously bright and illuminating as the 
Mind-Essence, is neither to be identified nor not to be 
identified [with the world]; it is at once this and not- 
this. 

11. Yajnadatta, a citizen of Sravasti, one morning 
looked into the mirror and found there a face with the most 
charming features. He thought his own head disappeared 
and thereby went crazy. This story is used to illustrate the 
stupidity of clinging to relative knowledge which rises from 
the opposition of subject and object. As we cling to it as 
having absolute value, a world of topsyturviness comes to 
extend before us. The original bright and charming face is 
possessed by every one of us only when we realize the 

fact by reflecting within ourselves, instead of running after 
unrealities. 

12 . Now Ananda wants to know how to get into the 
palatial mansion, which he is told to be his own. He is not in 
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possession of the key wherewith he cun open the entrance 

dcK>r^ I'lic Btiddha teaches him in this way^ There are two 
methods to efiect die entranccj both of which being com¬ 
plementary must be practised conjointly. The one is Sainatha 

and the other Vipasyana. Samiitha means ^^tranquilliaation*' 
and uipa^ma “contcmjdaLiun”^ 

By Samatha the world of forms is slujt ont of onc^s 

conf^iousness so that an approacli is prepared for the 

realization of the final stage of enlightenment. WTien one^s 
mind is full of confusion and distraction^ it i^ no (it organ 

for contemplation. By Vipas>'£ma h meant that die Yogin 

is first to awaken the desire for enlightenmentj to be firmly 
determined iti living the life of Biidhisattvahoodyand to have 
an illuminating idea as regards the source of the evil passions 
wlijch arc always ready to assert themselves in the Tathagata- 
garbha. 

13^ When this source k pcnetraied by means orPmJua, 
Llnr cniTancc k effected to the inner £aiictuar>\ where all the 

six senses are merged in one, T4;t the Prajna penetration 

enter through the auditory sense as ^vas the case wn'th 
Kw^annon B^atsu, and the disthietions of the six senses will 



dicrcby be effaced; that is to sa>\ there will then take place 

an ffiq>eriencc calk'd “perfect interfusion'*. The car not 
hears but sees^ smells^ and feels. All die barriers between the 
sensory functions arc removed, and there is a perfect inter¬ 
fusion running between them; each Vijnana then functions 
for the others. 

The Buddha tells Rahula to strike the bell and asks the 


assembly what they hear* They all say that they hear the 

belL The bell k stmek again, and Lhey again say that there 
is a sound which they hear; and that when die bell ccasea 
to ring ihere is no sound. This questioning and answering 
k repeated for a few tiinea^ and finally the Buddha declares 
that they are all wrong, for they are just pur»iiLng what dtais 
not properly belong to them, forgetting altogether their 
inner Essence which functions through those objective 
mediums or conditions. The Essence is to be grasped and 
not the hearings nor the sound. To take the latter for reality 
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is the result of confused mentality. By the practice of Vipa- 
syana this is to be wiped oflf so that the Mind-essence is 
always recognized in all the functions of an empirical mind 
as well as in all the phenomena of the so-called objective 
world. By thus taking hold of the Mind-essence, there is a 
“perfect interfusion” of all the six Vijnanas, which constitutes 
enlightenment. 

14. The root of birth and death is in the six Vijnanas 
and what makes one come to the realization of perfect 
interfusion is also in the six Vijnanas. To seek enlightenment 
or emancipation or Nirvana is not to make it something 
separate from or independent of those particularizing agents 
called senses. If it is sought outside them, it nowhere exists, 
or rather it becomes one of particular objects and ceases to 
be what in itself it is. This is why the unattainability of 
Sunyata is so much talked about in all the Mahayana sutras. 

In the true Essence there is neither samskrita (created) 
nor asamskrita (uncreated); they are like Maya or flowers 
bom of hallucination. When you attempt to manifest what 
is true by means of what is erroneous, you make both untme. 
When you endeavour to explain object by subject and 
subject by object, you create a world of an endless series of 
opposites, and nothing real is grasped. To experience perfect 
interfusion, let all the opposites, or knots as they are called, 
be dissolved and a release takes place. But when there is 
anywhere any clinging of any sort, and an ego-mind is 
asserted, the Essence is no more there, the mysterious Lotus 
fades. 

15. The Buddha then makes some of the principal 
persons in the assembly relate their experience of perfect 
interfusion. That of Kwannon among them is regarded as 
most remarkable. His comes from the auditory sense as his 
name implies. It leads him up to the enlightened state of 
consciousness attained by all the Buddhas, and he is now 
Love incarnate. But at the same time he identifies himself 
with all beings in the six paths of existence whereby he knows 
all their inner feelings and aspirations reaching up towards 
the love of the Buddha. Kwannon is thus able to reveal 
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himself anywhere his help is needed, or to any being who 
hears him. The whole content of the Kwannon sutra is here 
fully confirmed. 

16. Learning is not of much avail in the study of 
Buddhism as is proved by the case of Ananda, who being 
enticed by the. magical charm of a courtesan was about 
to commit one of the gravest offences. In the practice of 
Samadhi the control of mind is most needed, which is Sila 
(moral precept). Sila consists in doing away with the sexual 
impulse, the impulse to kill living beings, the impulse to take 
things not belonging to oneself, and the desire to eat meat. 
When these impulses are kept successfully under restraint, 
one can really practise meditation from which Prajna grows; 
and it is Prajna that leads one to the Essence when the 
perfect interfusion of all the six Vijnanas is experienced. 

17. We here come to the esoteric part of the Surangama 
Sutra where the establishment of the mandala is described, 
together with the mantram. In this mandala the Samadhi 
is practised for three weeks or for one hundred days, at the 
end of which those richly endowed may be able to realize 

Srotapannahood. 

18. Next follows the description of more than fifty 
stages of attainment leading to final enlightenment and 
Nuvana; then effects of various karma by which beings 
undergo several forms of torture in hell are explained; then 
the causes are given by which beings are transformed into 
varieties of evil spirits and of beast forms. They, however, 
come back to the human world when all their sins are 

expiated. There are beings who turn into ascetics or heavenly 
beings. 

19. While disciplining himself in meditation the Yogin 
is liable to be visited by all kinds of evil beings whereby he is 
constantly assailed by hallucinations of various natures. 
These are all due to highly-accentuated nervous derange¬ 
ments, and the Yogin is advised to guard himself against 
them. 

When the Yogin has all these mental disturbances well 
under control, his mind acquires a state of tranquillity in 
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which his consciousness retains its identity through his 

waking and sleeping hours. The modem psychologist would 

say that he is no more troubled with ideas which are buried, 

deeply repressed, in his unconsciousness; in other words, he 

has no dreams. His mental life is thoroughly clear and calm 

like the blue sky where there are no threatening clouds. The 

world with its expansion of earth, its towering mountains, its 

surging waves, its meandering rivers, and with its infinitely 

variegated colours and forms is serenely reflected in the 

mind-mirror of the Yogin. The mirror accepts them all and 

yet there are no traces or stains left in it—just one Essence 

bright and illuminating. The source of birth and death is 

plainly revealed here. The Yogin knows where he is; he is 
emancipated. 

20. But this is not yet all. The Yogin must be philo¬ 
sophically trained with all his experiences and intuitions to 
have a clear, logical, penetrating understanding of the 
Essence. When this is properly directed, he will have no 
more confused ideas introduced by misguided philosophers. 
Along with the training in Samatha, the cultivation of 
Vipasyana is to be greatly encouraged. 


IV. FROMTHE CHINESE ZENMASTERS 


There is a large mass of literature to be called especially 
Zen because of its style and terminology. Until the time of 
Hui-neng (Yeno in Japanese) and his immediate disciples, there 
was not much, as far as literary expressions were concerned, to 
distinguish treatises specifically on Zen from the rest of Buddhist 
literature. But as time went on there grew up what is now known 
as the Tu 4 u {goroku in Japanese), containing the sayings and 
sermons, “gatha” poems, and other literary works of a Zen 
master. Strictly speaking, the Yu-lu or Gkiroku is not limted 
to Zen. One of the chief characteristics of the Zen Goroku is the 
free use of colloquial expressions which are not found in the 
classical literature of China. As long as Zen appeals to one’s 
direct experience, abstraction is too inane for the mind of a 
master. 


FROM THE CHINESE ZEN MASTERS 

I 

Bodhidharma on the Twofold Entrance 

TO THE Tao^ 

There are many ways to enter the Path, but briefly 
speaking they are of two sorts only. The one is “Entrance 
by Reason” and the other “Entrance by Conduct”.^ By 
“Entrance by Reason” we mean the realization of the spirit 
of Buddhism by the aid of the scriptural teaching. We then 
come to have a deep faith in the True Nature which is the 
same in all sentient beings. The reason why it does not 
manifest itself is due to the overwrapping of external objects 
and false thoughts. When a man, abandoning the false and 
embracing the true, in singleness of thought practises the 

^ From The Transmission of the Lamp, XXX. 

* “Entrance bv Reason” may also be rendered “Entrance by^ Higher 
Intuition**, and “Entrance by Conduct’*, “Entrance by Practical Living**. 
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Pi~kuari} he finds that there is neither self nor other, that the 
masses and the worthies are of one essence, and he firmly holds 
on to this belief and never moves away therefrom. He will 
not then be a slave to words, for he is in silent communion 
with the Reason itself, free from conceptual discrimination; 


he is serene and not-acting. This is called 


Reason 
By 


Entrance by 


c< 


Entrance by Conduct 


59 


is meant the four acts 


^ other acts are included. What are the four? 

I. lo know how to requite hatred; 2. To be obedient to 

crave anything; and 4. To be in accord 

with the Dharma. 


I. 


What is meant by “How to requite hatred 


He 


who disciplines himself in the Path should think thus when 


he has to struggle with adverse conditions 


During the 


innumerable past ages I have wandered through a multi- 

while giving myself to unim- 

^ expense of essentials, and thus 

creatmg ii^te occasions for hate, ill-will, and wrong¬ 
doing. While no violations have been committed in this life, 

^ deeds in the past are to be gathered now. 
T -It men can foretell what is coming upon me. 

patiently to all the ills that 
Detail me, and I svill never bemoan or complain. The Sutra 

Why “ that may happen to me. 


Because when things are surveyed by 


tael^ence .he foundad™ o> ir«ac1!ed^ 

thf* R A If in a man, he will be in accord with 

tumf ? W he makes the best use of hatred and 

ffadvance towards the Path, 
s IS ^Ued the way to requite hatred”. 

By b«ng obedient to karma” is meant this: There 

the intpml»!f^^ m whatever beings are produced by 
I suffer Tre \ 1° conditions; the pleasure and pain 

revJSded ^ti f previov^ action. If I am 

mv oast depfl« honour, etc., tins is the outcome of 

1 “Wall-gazing” ^ reason of causation affect my present 


2 . 


IS no self 
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lifcp When the force ni karmii is cxhaustecl, tlie result I am 
enjoying in)w wHi disappear ■ wh^it k then the ose of being 

over it? Gain or lossj let me accept the kuma as k 
rings to me the one! or the other i the Mind itsel i kno^vs 
neither increase nor decrease* The v^nd of pleasure [and 
alti] will not stir mc^ for I am silLntly in harmony with the 
ath. Therefore this is called being obedient to karma” 


joyiiil 

hrinE! 



3 


By *'not craving (tfAhu) anything 


U5 


meant this: 


ess 


Men of the w^orld* in eternal confusion^ arc attached every¬ 
where to one thing or anoiherg which is calU-tl craving. 
The wise howwer tmderstand the truth are not like 
the ignorant. Their minds abide serenely in the uncreaicd 

w'hilc the body moves about In accordance with the laws of 

causation. All things are empty and there is nothing desirable 

to seek after. Where there is the merii of brighm 
there surely lurks the demerit of darkness* This triple worId 

where we stay altogether too long Is like a house cm fire; all 
that hfLs a body suflers, and nobody really knows what peace 
is. Because the wise are thoroughly acquainted with this 
truth, they are never attached to things that change | their 

thoughts are quieted, ihcy never crave anything* Says the 
Suii-a: ‘‘\VIit:rc\'er tliere is a craving, ihcre h pain; cease 
from craving and you are blessctL^^ Thus we know that not 
to crave anything is indeed tiie way to the Truth* Therefore, 

it IS taught not “to crave anything 


4 - 


B 


being in accord with the Dhatma” is meant 

that the Reason w'hich we oal I the Dharma in i ts t^ssctice is 

pure, and that this Keason is the principle of emptiness 



hi 


all that b manifested; it is above defilements 
and attachments^ and there is no *^sclf”^ no “other” m it. 

Says the Su tra: ^*Iu the Dharma the i t: arc no sentient beings^ 
because it is free from the stain of being; m the Dharma 
there is no ^sclf" beraixse it is free from the stain ol ^Ifhood/ 
When the wise understand this truth and believe in it, their 

lives will be “in accordance witJi the Dharma^ h 

As there is in the c-ssence of the Dharma no desire to 
p<iwicssj the wise are ever ready t« practise charitj" 
their body, hfe, and property, and they ntver begnidgc, they 
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never know what an ill grace means. As they have a perfect 
understanding of the threefold nature of emptiness, they 
are above partiality and attachment. Only because of their 
will to cleanse all beings of their stains, they come among 
them as of them, but they are not attached to form. This is 
the self-benefiting phase of their lives. They, however, know 
also how to benefit others, and again how to glorify the 
truth of enlightenment. As with the virtue of charity, so with 
the other five virtues [of the Prajnaparamita]. The wise 
practise the six virtues of perfection to get rid of confused 
thoughts, and yet there is no specific consciousness on their 
part that they are engaged in any meritorious deeds. This 
is called “being in accord with the Dharma’’.^ 



On Believing in Mind (Shinjin-no-Mei)^ 

I. The Perfect Way knows no difficulties 

Except that it refuses to make preferences; 

Only when freed from hate and love. 

It reveals itself fully and without disguise; 


'Since this translation from the 'Transmission of the Lampy two Xun-huang 
MSS. containing the text have come to light. The one is in the Masters and 

• {Leng'^hia Shihtzu Chi), already published, and the other stiU 

m MS., which however Ae present author intends to have reproduced in facsi¬ 
mile before long. They differ in minor points w'lth the translation here given. 

* ^ Japanese). Died 606 c.e. Mmd=hsin. Hsin is 

one of those Chinese words which defy translation. When the Indian scholars 

were tr>mig to translate the Buddhist Sanskrit works into Chinese, they dis- 
covered that there were five classes of Sanskrit terms which could not be 
satisfactorily rendered into Chinese. We thus find in the Chinese Tripitaka 
such words as prajna, bodht, buddha, nirvana, dhyana, bodhisattva, etc., almost 
always untranslated; and they now appear in their original Sanskrit form 
among the techmeal Buddhist terminoli^. If w'e could leave hsin with all its 
nuance of meaning m this translation, it would save us from the many diffi- 
c^tiw that face us m its English rendering. For hsin means “mind*\ “heart”, 
soul , spint -^ach singly as well as all inclusively. In the present com- 
posiuon by the t^d patriarch of Zen, it has sometimes an intellectual conno¬ 
tation but at other tmes It can properly be given as “heart”. But as the 
predonnnant note of Zen Buddhism is more intellectual than anything else, 
though not m the sen^ of being logical or philosophical, I decided Sre to 
translate hsin by mmd” ra^cr than by “heart”, and by this mind I do not 
mean our ps>xhological mmd, but what may be called absolute mind, or Mind 
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A tenth of an inch’s difference, 

And heaven and earth are set apart; 

If you wish to see it before your own eyes, 

Have no fixed thoughts either for or against it. 

2. To set up what you like against what you dislike— 

This is the disease of the mind: 

When the deep meaning [of the Way] is not understood 
Peace of mind is disturbed to no purpose. 

3. [The Way is] perfect like unto vast space. 

With nothing wanting, nothing superfluous: 

It is indeed due to making choice 

That its suchness is lost sight of. 

4. Pursue not the outer entanglements. 

Dwell not in the inner void; 

Be serene in the oneness of things. 

And [dualism] vanishes by itself. 

5. When you strive to gain quiescence by stopping 

motion. 

The quiescence thus gained is ever in motion; 

As long as you tarry in the dualism. 

How can you realize oneness? 

6. And when oneness is not thoroughly understood. 

In two ways loss is sustained: 

The denying of reality is the asserting of it. 

And the asserting of emptiness is the denying of it.^ 

7. Wordiness and intellection— 

^ This means: When the absolute oneness of things is not properly under¬ 
stood, negation as well as affirmation tends to be a one-sided view of reality. 
When Buddhists deny the reality of an objective world, they do not mean that 
they believe in the uncondition^ emptiness of things; they know' that there is 
something real which cannot be done away with. When they uphold the 
doctrine of emptiness this does not mean that all is nothing but an em|3ty 
hollow, which leads to a self-contradiction. The philosophy of Zen avoids 
the error of one-sidedness involved in realism as well as in nihilism. 
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The more with them the further astray we go; 

Away therefore with wordiness and mtellecdon. 

And there is no place where wt cannot pass freely, 

8* When w^e retum to the root* we gain the meaning; 

When we pursue external objects, we lose the reason. 
The moment we are enlightened within, 

We go beyond the voidness of a world confronting lu- 

9. Transformations going on in an empty world which 

confronts us 

Appear real all because of Ignorance: 

Tr>^ not to seek after the true. 

Only c:c:asc to cherisli opiidons. 

10- Abide not with d ual ism, 

CarclUlly avoid pursuing It; 

As soon ail yon have right and wrong, 

Cknifusiork ensucii, and Mind^ is lost. 




The two exis t hedause of the Oue, 

But hold not even to this One ; 

When a mind is not distuibc'd, 

The ten thousand things oiler no oflenec- 
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When no discrimination is made between this and that. 
How can a one-sided and prejudiced view arise? 

15. The Great Way is calm and large-hearted, 

For it nothing is easy, nothing is hard; 

Small views are irresolute, 

The more in haste the tardier they go. 

16. Clinging is never kept within boxmds. 

It is sure to go the wrong way; 

Quit it, and things follow their own courses. 

While the Essence neither departs nor abides. 

17. Obey the nature of things, and you are in concord 

with the Way, 

Calm and easy and free from annoyance; 

But when your thoughts are tied, you turn away from 
the truth. 

They grow heavier and duller and are not at all sound. 

18. When they are not sound, the spirit is troubled; 

What is the use of being partial and one-sided then? 

If you want to walk the course of the One Vehicle, 

Be not prejudiced against the six sense-objects. 

19. When you are not prejudiced against the six sense- 

objects. 

You are then one with the Enlightenment; 

The wise are non-active. 

While the ignorant bind themselves up; 

While in the Dharma itself there is no individuation. 
They ignorantly attach themselves to particular objects. 
It is their own mind that creates illusions— 

Is this not the greatest of all self-contradictions? 

20. The ignorant cherish the idea of rest and unrest. 

The enlightened have no likes and dislikes: 

All forms of dualism 
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Are contrived by the ignorant themselves. 

They are like unto visions and flowers in the air; 

Why should we trouble ourselves to take hold of them? 
Gain and loss, right and wrong— 

Away with them once for all! 

21. If an eye never falls asleep, 

All dreams will by themselves cease: 

If the Mind retains its absoluteness, 

The ten thousand things are of one Suchness.^ 

22. When the deep mystery of one Suchness is fathomed. 

All of a sudden we forget the external entanglements; 
When the ten thousand things are viewed in their 

oneness. 

We return to the origin and remain where we ever 
have been. 

23. Forget the wherefore of things, 

And we attain to a state beyond analogy; 

Movement stopped and there is no movement, 

Rest set in motion and there is no rest; 

When dualism does no more obtain. 

Oneness itself abides not. 

24. The ultimate end of things where they cannot go any 

further 

' The Masters and Disciples of the Lanka also quotes a poetical composition 

9 ^ So-»n on “The Mysterious” in which we find the following echoing the 
idea given expression here: 

“One Reality only— 

How deep and f^-reaching! 

The ten thousand things— 

How confusingly multifarious! 

The true and the conventional are indeed intermingling, 

But ess^tially of the same substance they are. 

The wise and the unenlightened arc indeed distinguishable, 

But in the Way they are united as one. 

Dcsircst thou to find its lunits? 

How broadly expanding! It is limitless! 

How vaguely it vanish^ away ! Its ends are never reached! 

It originates in bcginningless time, it terminates in endless time.” 
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Is not bound by rules and measures: 

In the Mind harmonious [vrith the AVayJ we have the 

piTQcipJe of identityj 

In which we find all strivings quictrd; 

Doubts and irresolutions are completely done away 

vs'ithj 

And the right faith is straightm(>dj 
There is nothing left behind* 

There is nothing retained. 

All is void, lucid, and self^illuminating; 

There is no cxerticai, no wajstc of energy— 

This 13 where thinkin g never attains, 

Tliia is where the imagination fails to measure, 

25- In the higher realm of tme Suchn™ 

There is neither ^^self” nor "other*': 

Wlieii direct identification is sought. 

We can only say^ “Not two''\^ 


26. In being "not two” all is the same, 

All that is is comprehended in it; 

The wise in the ten quarters, 

Tliey all enter into this Absolute Reason* 


27. This Absolute Reason is beyond quickening [time] and 

extending [space]. 

For it one instant is ten thousand years j 
Whether wc see it or not, 

It is manifest everywhere in all the ten quarters. 

28» Infinitely small things arc as large as large things can 

bct 

For here no external conditions obtain; 

Infinitely large things arc as small as small things can 

be* 

For objective limits are here of no consideration* 

ag* What h h the ^mc as what is not, 


* Lt. Tat Ivaj 


Bia. 
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is not is the Sviinc as what i$: 
^Vhere this $.\MG or ihmgs ikils to obtainj 

Indeed, no tarrying there. 




If only this is realized, 

No more worry about your nor being perfect! 


Where ^Had and each belicviiig mind arc not divided, 
And undivided arc each believing niiud and Mind, 
This is where words fail ; 

For it is nejt of the past, present^ and future. 


From Hui-neno^s Tan-ohinq^ 


^^ 4 - Alahiiprajnaparamita is a Sanskrit term of the 


Western coimtry; in T"ang it means “grcal-wisdom (chih- 


Awi), Other-shore reached*^ This Trudi (d/t^trma^Jd) is to 

be lived j it is not to be [itirrcly] pronounced with the mouth« 

When it is not Uved, it is like a piiantom^ like an apparilion. 

The Dhiiriiisikaya of the Yogin is the same as the Buddha, 
WTiat is ma/iii? Maha means “great"- The capacity of 
h wide and it is like emptiness of space. To sit 

with a mmd emptied makes one Ikll into emptiness of 
mdiRcrence* Space contains the sun, tlie mocin, stars, 
constcllaLions, great earth, mountains, and rivers* All grasses 

and plants, go^ men and bad iueii| bad things and good 
tiling^, Heaven and heU—they are all in empty space/The 
emptiness arj^SclC-] nature as it Ls in all people is just like this, 

25* [Sclf-J nature contains in ii all objects; hence it h 
great. All objects widiout exception ate of Sclf-naUire. 
Seeing all human beings and non-human beings as they are, 

*ThE Tiui-huirnff a>pfy, edited % O, l\ SuaiaH HuLncii^-Yrtio* 


f 


t 
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and ^ood, evil Lhing:i and gcKjd things^ it abandons tbein 

__ — * j_ - w . 'm m m . W' M m 


+ 

■ 

tl 

LL 

ess 


not, nor it contannnated wiih. them; it is like the etnp_ 

of space. Sa it is called great, that isj tfinha. The confused 

Ijmnounce it witlx their mouths, the wise live ii vvith theJr 

imnda^ 



there arc [jcoplc cordtiscd [in mind]; dicy 
conceive this to he great when they have their nunds emptied 


of thoughts—which is not ri 



The cajiacity of Mind is 





great; when there k no life accompanying it it h nnialL Do 

pronounce it with ihe mouth* Those who fail to 
c themselves to live thi5i Jifej arc not my disciples^ 
What is prqjn^? PtGjiia Is ifiih-Zmi (wisdom)» When 
every thought of yours is not benighted at ail timc-^^ when 

f/uAJttfi {=pTqjnai wisdom), this is called ihc 
na. When a single thought of yours is benighted, 
Pmj^ eeasi.^ to work. When a single i bought of yours 

IS of i.c* enlightened, then Prajna is bom- J^ng always 
benighted in their niindsp pt^tjple yet declare themselves to be 
living Prajna. Prajua has no simpe;, no form, it Is no other 

than the «sence of ckik-kui (Avisdom)* 

Wliat is Paroiniiu ? TTiis is a Sanskrit term of the ’Western 
countrj'* In I’^ang it means ^*the other Hhore reached 
the mcMiing (ar/^ in Sanskrit) is undei’stood, one is detached 
from birth and deatli- When the objective world (i'lja)™*) k 
clung to, there is the rise of birth and death; it is like the 
wavc-s rising from the water; tliis ts called “this shore”* 

n you are detached from the objc edve world, iIictc h 
no bu’th and death for you; it is like the water constanily 
mnning its course' this is “reacJiiug the other shore” 

Puratniia. 


It* 




Hence 


The confused pronounce [Prajna] with their mouilis; 
the wise live ii in their minds. When Li is merely pronounced, 

there is at dmt very moment a falsehood; vvhen there is a 
falsehiHid^ it is not a reality» ’\\Tien Prajna is lived iu every 

.1 yQUYs^ is known reality. Those who under- 



of 


this truth, nndeTstand the truth of’Prajna and practise 
the lilt: of Prajna. Tiiose who do not practise ic are ordinary 

people. WTicix you practise and live it in one thought of yours, 
you are equal to the Buddha. 
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Good friends, the paiisions are no other than enlighten¬ 
ment [bodhi). When your antecedent thought confused 
yours Ls an ordinary mind; as soon as your succeeding 

thought is enlightened^ you are a Buddha. 

Good friends, Prajuaparamiia is the mo^t honoured, the 
highest, the foremost; it is nowhere abiding, nowhere 
departing, nowhere coming; all the Buddhas of die past, 
present, and future issue out of it* By means ofGreat Wisdom 

(ia-^hih-hid^mahiiprqjna] that leads to the other shore 

[paratriita), die five skandhas, the passions, and the innuimer- 
able follies are destroyed. When thus disciplined, one U a 
Buddha, and the three passions [i-e* grred, anger, and folly] 
will turn into Morality (jiiii):, Mutation 
Wisdom 

27* iSood friends, according to my way of under¬ 
standing this truth, 84,000 wisdom^ arc produced 

from one Prajna. WTiy? Because there are 04,000 foilicjs^ If 

there were no such mnuitierabk follies, Prajna is ttcmally 
abiding, not severed from Self-nature ^ He who has an insight 

into this truth is free from thoughts, from recollections, from 

attachments; in him there is no deceit and falsehood. Ttm is 

where the essence of Suchness is by itsel f Wlieii all things 
arc viewed In the light of w^isdoru [chiJi-lsut^prajiidjj there is 
neither attachment nor detachment. This Is seeing into one^s 

Nature and attaining the truth of Buddhahood* 

20. Good friends, if you wish to mU'T inii> the deepe^ 
realm of Truth [dtiarmadfiatu) , and attain the Prajnasainadhi, 

you should at once begin to exercise yourselves m the life of 

Frajnaparamita; you just devote yourselves to die one 
volume of the Vujr^cii^dika-prympafiimkd Sutra^ and you will, 

seeing into the nature of your being, enter upon the Prajna- 

samadhi. It ahoukl be known that the merit of such a person 
15 immeasurable, as is distinedy praised in die sutras, of 
which I need not speak in detalL 

This Truth of the highest order is taught to peojde of 
great mtelligcnce and superior endowments* If people of 
mi all intelligence and inferior endowments iiappen to hear 
it, no faith would ever be awakened In their minds. "Why? 
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It is like a grtai dragon pouring rains down in torroits 

over the Jambudipa; cities, tgwTis> villages are all deluged 

and carried away in the floods if they were gmss-icjives. 

But when the rain, however much, falls on the great ocean, 

there is in it neither an increase nor a decrease. 

Wh™ people of the Great Vehicle listen to a discourse 
on the Vajr{i£cfi£dika their miiid!^ are opened and there b ati 
mtuitive understanding. They know thereby that their own 

Nature is originally endowed with Prajna-wisdom and that 

all thing)$ arc to be viewed in the light of this wisdom 
{ckih-ku\) of theirs, and they need not depend upon IcLlcrs. 

It is like rain-waters not being reserved in the sky; but the 

water is drawn up by the dragon-king out of the rivers and 
oceans^ whereby all Ijcing^s and all piautaj sentient and mm- 
sentient, uinversally share the wet. All the waters flowing to- 

gciher once more are poured into the great ocean ^ and the 

ocean accepting all the waters fuses them into one single 
body of water. It is the sajui: with Prajna-wisdom which 

the original Nature of all beings. 

ag, ^Vhen people of inferior endowitieuia hear this 

^'abrupt** doctrine here clLHCourscd on, they arc like thmc 
plants naturally growing small on earth, which, being once 

soakt:d by a heav>' rain, are all unable to raise themselves up 

and continue iheir growth. It is the same with people of 
inferior endowments. They arc endowed with Prajtia- 

wLsdom as much as people of great intelligence ; there is no 

distinction. Why is it then that they have no insight even 
when listening to the Truth? It is due to the heaviness of 
hindrance caused by fabe \icws and to the deep-rootcdncss 
of tlic passions. It 15 like an overcasting cloud screening the 
sun; unless it blows hand no rays of light arc risible. 

Tliere is no greatness or smallness in Prajua-wisdom, 
but rince all beings cherish in themselves confused thoughts, 

they seek the Buddha by means of external exercises^ and 
are unable to soe; into their Sell-nature. Tiiat h vvhy they 

arc known to be people of inferior endowments. 

Those beings who, listening to th e * ^Abrupt” doctrine, 
do not take Lhcmselves to external exercises, but reilectiug 
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witliin thcrusclvcs raise this 
to the proper vie^vlnu [of 



Nature all the time 

remain [always 


undefiled by] the passions and tlie iiiTiuiiiu:rHl>!u follies; and 


at dim moment they all have an insight [into the Truth], 
It is like die gtu^i ocean, taking in all the rivers, large and 
small, and merging thtim into one body of water —thh is 
seeing into one^s own Nature. [He whn thus sees into his 

not abide anywhere inside ot outside; he 


own 




freely comes iuid dq>arts; he knows how to get rid of attach¬ 
ing moughts; his passage has no obstructions. When one is 
alilc to practise tliis life, he realizes that there Ls from the 
first Jio diBcrcnce between [his Self-Nature] and Prajna- 

paramita.^ 

30. All the Sutras suid writings, all the letters, the two 
vehiclcM Major and Minor, the twelve divisionis [of Buddhist 
iitcraiurej—are all set forth because of the people of the 
world, Because thert; is wisdom-nature (chik-hui-hsing], 

therefore there is the estahlbhincnt of all these works. If 
there were no people of the worlds no mulfitudiiious objects 

would ever be in existence. Therefore, w^e know that all 

ohjccl-'t rise originally because of the people of the world. 
AJI the autrsis and wTitings are said to have their existence 
because of the ptxjpic of the w'orld. 

The distinction of siupidity' and intelligence is only 
possible among the people of tin: world. Those who are 
stupid are mferiur people and those who are intelligent are 
superior people. The confused ask the wist;, and the ^v^sc 
discourse for them on the Trutii In ordr.r to maic the stupid 
enlightened and have an intuitive understanding fiFit, When 
the confused ore enlightened and have their minds o 



they are not to be discinguish cd from the people o 

intcHigence* 

ThertforCj w'e know that Buddhas ^ivhcii not enlightened 
arc no other than ordinary beings; when there is one thought 
i^rnlightenment, ordinary beings at onre turn into Buddhas. 

TherciorC| we know that all niultituidinoiis ol^ccLs are every 

I Ttie irtt boi Ptajiuiljummita Suifa" berr.. But 1 take U to 

-TniJruL iticLT Loiicad uT ihz futn^ 


ocan 
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one of diem In own mmd*^ Wliy not^ from within one^s 
o^vTX iTkindj at once reveal the original essence of Suchncs^if? 

Says the B&dfiisattifasiia Sutra: “My original SelT-naiuie 
primarily pure; when my Mind is known and my Nature 
IS seen into I nntiiraJIy attain the path of Buddhahood.'^ 

Says the Sulrut “^Vllen you havK an imtant 

opening of vievv you return lo your original Mlnd/^ 


46. The Great Master died on the third day of the 
eighth month of the second yeai^ of Hslcn-t^icn (713 C.E.). 

On tlie eighth day of the sevend^ month of this year he had 

a farewell gathering of his followers as he felt that he was 
to leave them forever in the fol lov^i ng mon th, and told them 
to liavc all the doubts they might have about Ids teaching 

once for nil settled on this occasion* As he found them 

weeping in tears ho said; “You are all weeping, but for 
whom arc you so sorry? I f you arc: Jwirry for rny not fenowhig 
where I am departing to, you are mbtaken; for 1 know where 

I am going. Jbidecd, if 1 did not, ! would not part with 
you. The reason why you are in tcar^ is probably that you 
do not yourselves know whiiiier I ajn going. IF you did^ 

you waiiid not he weeping so. The Essence of the Dharma 

fcnotvsno birth-and-deaths no comuig-and-^oing. Sit dowiij 

all cjf you, and let me give you u gatha with the title, “On 
the Absolute*':* 


There is nothing true anywhere, 

The true is nowhere to be seen 5 
If you say you sec the true. 

This seeing is not the true one.^ 

' ’The I Iqu ihc body^'i while the Koibojl cditkin aj^t the CLurcot one 

^ Thft tiilc Utcrally rc^ds: " the tnic-rdic mAving^ulcr^ ttindj 

and u l^g w b. an 
oppwiiofa of any kind, no mae spiriiiml ^ And lids iniij^t 

dra n*t gri>yf iiwn a quicufuc acrc^_ of picdiauon. 

the Alua^utc r^ruM to d.lvlck' S^tf inlo ivmt Ihal wIluJi icci and 
ihlt Whlcll U KCILi 
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Where the true is left to itself, 

There is nothing false in it, which is Mind itself. 

When Mind in itself is not liberated from the false. 

There is nothing true, nowhere is the true to be found. 

A conscious being alone understands what is meant by 
“moving” 

To those not endowed with consciousness, the 
moving is unintelligible; 

If you exercise yourself in the practice of keeping 
your mind immoved, [i.e. in a quietistic medi¬ 
tation] , 

The immovable you gain is that of one who has no 
consciousness. 

If you are desirous for the truly immovable. 

The immovable is in the moving itself. 

And this immovable is the [truly] immovable one; 
There is no seed of Buddhahood where there is no 
consciousness. 

Mark well how varied are aspects [of the immovable 
one]. 

And know that the first reality is immovable; 

Only when this insight is attained. 

The true working of Suchness is understood. 

I advise you, O students of the Truth, 

To exert yourselves in the proper direction; 

Do not in the teaching of the Mahayana 
Commit the fault of clinging to the relative knowledge* 
of birth and death. 

Where there is an all-sided concordance of views 

^ “Moving** means “dividing** or “limiting**. When the absolute moves, 
a dualisdc interpretation of it takes place, which is consciousness. 

* Chihy jnana in Sanskrit, is used in contradistinction to Prajna which is the 
highest form of knowledge, directly seeing into the Immovable or the Absolute. 
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You may talk together regarding the Buddha's 

teaching ; 

Wliere there is really no such concordance. 

Keep your hanck folded and your joy within yourself. 

'There is really nothing to argue about in this teaching; 
Any arguing is sure to go against die intent of it j 

Doctrines given up to confusion and argumentaLion 
Lcarl by themselves to birth and deaths 


IV 

Yoka DaishTs ''Song of Enligktenhent*'^ 

I* Knowest thou that leisurely philosopher who has gone 

beyond learning and is not exerting himself in 
anything? 

He neither endeavours to avoid idle thoughts nor seeks 
after the Truth; 

[For he knows that] ignorance in reality is the Buddha^ 
nature, 

[And that] this empty vlaiouary body is no less than 
the Dharma-body. 

5+ When one knows what the Dharma^body k, tiiere is 

not an object [to be known as such], 

The source of all things, 

is the Buddha in bis absolute aspect; 

The fHx aggregates arc like a cloud floating 

hither and thither with no fixed purpose. 

The three poisons (klua) are like foams appearing and 
disappearing as it so happens to them- 

*YqLi {diwJ 7i3i Yunff-chi* Tm-aliJH. in OiriKseh odjcrwiic 

kfurwn 3j Ofcgaku ^HsTJuiHihkQjp wn» otws of the chidr disciplci o* Huj-iicn|li 

the lucUi patriarch of Btnidliitffi- Bcibrc he Vi'S! coxivfrtcd. U> 

a ibidcDT qF the Hi» ioirrvirw with Hiil-CLcnff w rwinled Jn u»c 

Tsn<hm* He died m 713 Iwing a number ofsbon wwb m Zen 

and of them the prciem cotm&\tion In vme Er the lEOfi popular one- The 

origioai liilc muh s Ae* ** rcaliiasioor'WAy-wn^**^ 
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3, When Reality k attained, it h seen to be ^vithout an 

c35o-sub3tance and devoid of all forms of objectivity^ 

And ihrxcby all the karma which Icacb us to the lowest 
hell b instantly wiped out; 

Those* ho^vever, who cheat bebgs with their false 
knowledge*^ 

^Vill surely see their tongues pulled out for mnumcrabie 

ages to come. 

4* In one whose mind U ut once ^.wakened to [the mtent 

of] the Tathagata-dhyana 

The six paramitas and all the other merits are fully 
matured; 

While in a world of dreams the -six paths of i:xistence 
are ’vividly traced. 

Bill a tier the awakening there is vast Emptiness only 
and not cvim a great chiliocosm cxistSi. 



Here one secs neither sin nor bliss, neither loss nor 

gain; 

In the midst of the ElcmaUy Serene no idle questiomngs 


arc 


■I 


vdted; 


The dust [of ignorance] has been since of old accumu¬ 
lating on ihc mirror never polished^ 

Now is the time once for all to see the clearing poritivtly 
done. 


a Who is said to have no-thought? and who not-bom? 

If really not-bom, there is no no-birth cither j 
Ask a machine-man and find out if this is not so; 

M long as you seek Buddhahoodj si>ecificaUy cxerciring 
yourself for it, there is no anainment ior you. 



Let the Four dements go olT your hold, 

And in die midst of the Eternally Serene allow yourself 

to quaff or to perk* ^ you like; 

Where all things of relativity arc transient and ulti¬ 
mately empt^"^ 
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There is seen the great perfect enlightemncnt of the 

TathEgaia realized. 

True crionkhood consists ui having a firm convictioii; 
If, however, you fSiil to have it, ask me according to 
vour ideas, [and you will be enlightened]. 

To have a <^cct undcTStanding in regard to the root 
of all things, this is what the Buddha afHrms^ ^ 

If you go on gathering leaves and branches, there is 
no hdp for you. 

The whereabouts of the precious mam-jcwel is not 

known to people generally. 

Which lies deeply buried in the recesses of the TAtlii- 

gata-garbhu; . . 

The function miraculously performed by it is 

an illusion and yet not an UlusioHj 
The rays of light emanating from one ijcrfect sun belong 

to the realm of form and yet not to it. 




10, The fivefold eye-sight'- is purified and the fivefold 

power" is gainedj ^ j i 

When OTIC has a realbation, wliich is beyond [mtcl- 

lectual] measurement; . , * * * 

There is no difficulty in rccogiu7^mg images m the 

mirror, . 

But who can take hold of the moon reflected m water. 

ir. [The enliEhtnied one] Vfalks always by himself, goes 

about always by himself; 

Every perfect one saunters along one and the same 

passage of Nir\'ana; t ^ ■ 

His tone is classicalj hia spirit is trauspafcnt, his airs 
arc naturally elevated, 


1 Tlie cryc-*iHlit i 



rhyvad, (a) HKivady^ (aJ PrsjiUr, 


fill Dhamu-, ind (si Buit- 

* » Tlic fiveftJci power (idkj: W Faith, (aj Ea«iy, ($) Mcniwy, 

lAtkkn, Frjyue 
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His £eatuiT;!i arc rather gaunt, his bones are firm, he 
pays no attention to others. 



Sons of the Sakya are kno^'ji to be poor; 

But their poverty is of the body^ thdr spiritiial life 
knows no poverty; 

The poverty-stricken bexiy is wrapped in rags^ 

But their spirit holds within itsen a rare invaiuable 
Rcm. 


* 3 ' The rare invaluable gem is never impaired however 

much one uses it^ 

And beings are thereby benefited ungrudgingly as 
required by occasions; 

The triple Ijody^ and the fourfold jnana^ are perfected 

within it. 

The eightfold emancipation^ and the sixfold nxiraculous 
power* arc impressed on it. 

superior one has it settled once for all and for ever. 

The middling one leams much and holds much in 
doubt; 

Tl^ point is to cast aside your soiled clothes you jso 
dearly keep with you; 

What is the u.sc of showing off your work before others? 

15. Ut ochei| speak ill of me, let others spite me; 

Ihose who try to bum the sky with a torch end in 
tinng themselves out ; 

1 listen to them and taste [iheir cvTl^speakinirl as 
nectar; ^ 




uid ilifc Body 


intuiuoii, [*) btuitini) pf identii 


kna%vLo%{! of domg 


wnr^and dcM rcbbjm 

Jiofii. to; op. di., "jpematurmj [ireductt of ibc mediw- 
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All melts away and I find myself suddenly ivithin the 
Unthinkable it-wlf. 

i6* Seeing others talk ill of me* I acquire the chance of 

gaining merit, 

For Lhey arc really my good friends; 

When I cherish, being vituperated, neither enmity nor 
favouritism. 

There grows wthin me the power of love and hujullity 
which is bom of the Unborn. 

17' Let us be thoroughgoing not only in inner experience 

but in its interpretation, 

And our disdplinc will be perfect in Dhyana as well 
as in Prajna, not one-sidedly abiding in Sunyata 

(emptiness); 

Tills is not vrhere we alono have finally come to^ 

But all the Buddhas, as numerous as the Ganga sands, 

arc of the same essence. 

The lion-roaring of the doctrine of fearlessness— 
Hearing this, the timid animals^ brains arc tom in 
pieces, 

Even Uie scented elephant runs wild forgetting its 

native dignity; 

It i& the heaveriy dragon alone that feels elated with 
joy, calmly listening [to the iion-roaring of the 
Buddha]. 

I 1 crossed seas and rivers^ climbed niountatnSj and 

forded freshets, 

In order to interview the masters, to inquire after 
Truth, to delve into the secrets of 2 en; 

And ever since I was enabled to recognize the path of 

Sokei,^ 

I know that birth-and-deaih is not tlie thing I have 
to be concerned with^ 

^ 'Pu&ch'i U the name of the tocalitr wbrrr Hui-neng hid hit mcnwicrji'i 
n^ta:ai the MAtcr binucif- 
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20+ For ^valkmg is Zen^ sitting is Zeii| 

Whether talking or I'emaiiiiiig sileiit, whether moving 

or standing quietj the Essence iOiclfis ever at easej 

Even when ^cted wth swords and spears it never 
loses its quiet way^ 

So with pobonous drugSj thty fail to perturb its 

serenity. 

■ 



Our Master^ [Sakyamuni]^ 
Uk': Buddhaj 



And again for many kalpos disciplined himself as lui 
ascetic called Kshand, 

LI have also] gone liirough many a birth and many a 

death; 

Births and deaths—how aidlessly they recurl 


22, But ever since my reniizatlon of No-birth, which quite 

abruptly came on me^ 

VfcLssitudcs of fate, good and badj have lost their 
power over me. 

Far away in the mountains I live in an humble hut; 

HigJi arc the mountmm, thick the arboreous shades, 
and imdiT an old pine-tree 

sit quietly and contentedly in my motilibh homej 

tranquillity and rustic simplicity rules here. 



23* When you are awakened [to the Dharma], all is under¬ 
stood, no stri\rrag 5 are required; 

Thm^ of tlic are not of this nature; 

Charity practised with the idea of form (m/a) may 
result in a heavenly blrih;, 

But it is like shooting an arrow against the sky* 

WTien the force is c^thausted the arrow falls on the 
ground. 
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Similarly, [when rhc hcjivcnly reward comes to an 
end], tlic iii± that follows is sure to be one of 

fortune- 

Is it uoL far better then to be with 
cis<t!Uskriia and above all 

And whereby one inicantly enters the singe of Tatlia- 
gatahood ? 



114- Only let us tai* bold of the root and not worry about 

the branches; 

It is like a crystal basin reflecting the moon. 

And I know now wlmt this is^ 

Whereby not only oneself is beueRted but others, 

iaexhaustibly; 

The moon h scrmcly reflected on the stream, die 

breeze passes softly through the pines, 

Perfect silence reigning unruffled—-w bat IS it for? 

35. The morality-jewd inherent in the Buddha-nature 

stamps itself on the mind-ground [of the cn- 

lightcm:d one]; 

Whose robe is cut out of mists, clouds, and dew's, 

Whose bowl anciently paciiied the fiery dragons^ and 

whose staff once separated the fighdng tigers; 
listen now to the golden rings of nis staff giving out 
mellifluous tunes. 

These arc not, how'ever, mere symbolic expressions, 
dev^oid of historical contents; 

Wherever the holy staff of Tuthagatahood moves, the 
traces are distinctly maikcd. 

36. He neitiier seeks the true nor severs himself from the 

defiled, 

He clearly perceives that dualities are empty and have 
no reality, 

That ID have no reality means not tu be one-sided, 

neither empty nor not*cmpty. 

For this is the genuine form orTathagalahood.r 


t 


i 
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The Mind like a mirror n brightly iltuinitiatmg and 
knows no obstructions, 

It penetrates the vast universe to its minutest crevices; 


All its contenUij mnldtudinpus in form, arc reflected 


in the Mind, 

Whichj shining like a perfect gem, has no surface^ 

nor tiic inside. 


afl. Emptiness negatively deflned denies a world of 

carnality, 

AJl is then in mter confusion, with no orderliness in it, 
which surely invites evils all around; 

The same holds true w'hen beings are clung to at the 
expense of Emptiness* 

For it is like LUmwing oneself into a fiame, in order 
to avoid being drowned In the water. 



When one attempts to take hold of the true by aban¬ 
doning the false. 

This Is disciiitun^tinn and there arc artificialities and 
falsehtjods; 


When Lhi: Yogin, not understanding [what the Mind 
is], is given up tg mere dUciplmCj 
He is apt, inde^, to take an enemy for his own child. 


30. That the Dharma^rnateHals are destroyed and merit is 

lost. 

Comes in ever)’ case from the relative discriminatory 

mind; 

For this reason Zen teaches to have a thorough insight 

into the nature of Mind, 

When the Yogin abruptly by means of his intuitive 
power realizes the truth of No-birth. 

31* A man of great will carries with him a sword of Prajna, 

Whose darning Vajra-blade cuts all the entanglements 
of knowledge and ignorance; 
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32. He causes the Dharma-thundcr to roar, he beats the 

Dharma-dnim, 

He raises mcrcy-clouds, he pours iicctar-showers. 

He conducts hii¥isi;lr lilu the lordly elephant or dragon 
and beings innumerable are dicrcby blessed. 

The three Vehicles and the five Families are all equally 
brought to enlightenment- 


Hint the herb grows on the Himalaya where no other 
grasses are fbimdi 

And the crows feeding on it give the purest of milk, 
and this I always enjoy. 

One Nature, perfect and pervading, circulates in all 


natures 


One Reality, ail comprehensive, contains within itself 

all realities; 

The one moon reflects itself whertn’cr there is a sheet 
of water. 


all the moons in the waters are embraced within 
the one moon; 

The Dharma-body of all the Buddhas enters into my 
own being. 

And my own being Is found in union with theirs. 


33 ‘ In one stajfe arc stoned up all the stages; 

[Reality] is neither form, nor mind, nor work; 

Even before fingers are snapped, more than eighty 
thousand holy teachings are ful^led; 

Even in the space of a second the evil karma of three 
asamkliycya kalpas is destroyed; 

Whatever propositions arc made by logic arc no [true] 
propositions. 

For tliey stand in no intiinsic relation to my inner 

Light. 
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34. [This iim^r light] is beyond bfxh pr^e and ahusti 

Like onto space it knows no bomidWies; 

Yet it is right here with ns ever retaining its serenity 

and fulness; 

It is only when you seek it that you lose it. 

You cannot take hold ofit, nor can you get rid of it; 
While you can do neither^ It goes on its own way; 

You remain silent and it speaks; you sj>eak and it is 

silent; 

The great gate of charity is wide open with no ub- 
stmcticina whatever before it« 

35. Should someone ask me what teaching I understand, 

1 tell him that mine ia the power of Alahaprajna: 
Affirm it or negate iL as you lilte^it Is beyond your 
human intelligence; 

Walk against it or along with and Heaven knows 

not i^ whereabouts* 

36. 1 have been disciplined in it for ever so many kalpas 

of my life; 

This is no idle talk of mine, jior ajii I deceiving you; 

I creel the Dlianna-baniicr to mahitaui this teachings 
Which I have gained at Sokei and which h no other 
than the one proclaimed by the Buddha. 

37^ Mahaka^^hyapa was the first, leading the line of trans^ 

loksion; 

Twenty-eight Fathers followed him in the West; 

The Lamp waa then brought over the sea to this 
country; 

And Bodhidhaxma became the First Father here: 

His man lie, as wc all knowj passed over she Fathers, 
And by them many minds came to see the Light. 

3®. Even the true need not be [specifically] established ^ 

as to the false none such have ever been m existence; 
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UTicn both bcinij and non'bcing are put astdCj even 
UDii•-emptiness loses its sense; 

The twenty forms of EmptlncL^s are not from the first 
to be adhered to; 

The etemal oneness of Tathagatahood remains al>- 
solutely the same^ 


39. The mind functions through the sense-gfgans, and 

thereby an objective w'orld is comprehended— 

This dualisJti marks d arkly on the mirror; 

When the dirt is wiped off^ die light shines out; 

So when both the mind and the objective world arc 
forgotten, the Essence asserts its truth. 



/Mas! this age of degeneration is full of eviU; 

Beings arc most poorly endowed ^d difficult to 
control ■ 


Being further removed from the ancient SagCp they 
deeply cherish false views; 

The Evil is gathering up his forces while the 
Dhaima is wesikcncd, andhatred is growing rampant; 


Even when they ieani of the “abrupt” school of the 
Buddhist teachings 

What a pjiy that they fail to embrace it and thereby 


to crush evilsi like a piece of brick! 


4T 


The mbid is the author of all works and the body the 
sufferer of all ills; 

Do not biauie others plaintively for what properly 
belongs to you; 

If you desire not to incur upon yourself the karma for 

a hdJ, 

Cease from blaspheming the Tathagata-whccl of the 

gcxid Dharma* 


43. There arc no mferior trees m the giove of sandal¬ 
woods, 
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Among Its thickly-growing primeval forest lions alone 
find their abode; 

Where no disturbances reachj where peace only rcignsj 

there is the place for Hons to loam^ 

All the other Ijeaats arc kept away» and birds do not fty 

in tlic vicinity- 

43- It is only their own cubs that follow their steps tn the 

woodsj 

Whrri the young ones arc only three years old* they 
roar. 

How can jackals pursue die king of the Dharma? 

With all Iheir magical arts the elves gape to no purpose. 


44. The perfect "abrupt” tcai:iimg has nothing to do with 

human imagination; 

Where a shadow of doubt is still left, there lies the cause 

for argumentation; 

My saying this Is not the outcome of my egotism* 

My only fear is lest your discipline lead you astray 
cidier to nihilism or positivism. 



€c 


is not necessarily 


CL 


No 


f s 


mir IS 


ft 



it ** 


Y«’ 


F 


But when you miss even a tenth of an inchj the differ¬ 
ence widens up to one thousand miles; 

a young Naga girl in an instant 


WTieu It 15 


Yes 


attains Biiddhahood* 

When it h die most learned Zensho^ while alive 

falls into he!L 


46, Since early years i havi: been eagerly after scholarly 

altainmetic, 

I have studied the sutjas and sastras and commen¬ 
taries, 

I have been given up to the analysis of names and 
forms, and never known what fatigue meant; 

But diving inia the ocean to count up its sand^ is surely 

an exhausting task and a vaiu one; 

^ SbonB-biLog, lit ftor'', wu a gnat icboLai of hii age. 
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The Buddlia haii never spared such, his scoldings arc 
just to the point. 

For what is the use of rccioning the treasures tiiat are 

Tiot mine? 


All my past achievements have been efforts vainly and 

wrongly applied—realize it fully now^ 

1 have been a vagrant monk for many years to no end 
whatever. 


47. WTien the notion of the original family is not properly 

understood! 

You never attain to the understanding of the Buddha^s 
perfect “abrupt** sj'Stem; 

The two Vehicles exert themselves enough, but lack 
the icrpiratiou.s [of the Bodhuattva]; 

The philosophers are intelligent enough but wanting 

in rrajna; 

[ As to the rest of us,] they arccithcr ignorant or puerile i 
Tliey take: an empty fkt as containing soinethmg rcal> 
and the pointing finger for die object pointed; 

W^eu the finger is adhered to as the moon itself, all 
their efforts are lost^ 

They arc indeed idle dreamcni lost in. a world of senses 
and objects. 



The Tathagata is intenriewed when emc enters upon 
a rcalni ofuD-forms, 

Such is 

vara) 

W^en ihbi b understood, the karnm-htadrauces are by 
nature empiy ; 

When not understood, wc all pay for the past debts 

contracted. 


to be really called a Kwanjizai (Aralokiies- 




to eat; 

If ilic Sick turn away from a good physician^ how axe 
they cured? 
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Priictise Zun while in a world of desires, and die 
gcnidne power of intuition b manifested; 

When the lotus blooms in the midst of a fire, it is never 
destroyed. 

Yuse (Ynng-shih) the Bhiksbtd w'as an offender h 

one of the gravest crimes^ but wlien he had an 
enlightened msight into No-birth 
He instantly attained to Buddhahood and is still living 

in anotlicr world* 


50* The doctrine of fearlessness Is taught as loudly as a 

lion roans: 

What a pity tlint confused minds inflexibly hardened 

like leather 

Understand only that grave offences are obstrue duns 

to Enlightenment, 

And are unable to sec into the sccrcU ofthe 'Fathagata’s 

teaching. 


51* Anciently, there were two Bhikshus, the one com¬ 
mitting murder and the other a carnal ofTcncc: 
Upali^s insight was like tliat tjf the glowworm, and 

end ed only in tightening the knots of offence; 

But when they were instantly enfightened by the 
wisdom of Vbnalaklrti, 

Their griefs and doubts melted away like the frost and 
snow before the blazing sun* 

5^?- The power of incomprehensible cnuLncipatlDn 

Works wonders as mnumcrable as die sands of the 

Ganga and knows no limits; 

[To him] the four kinds <jf offerings arc most willingly 
made, 

By him thousands of pieces of gold are disbursed 
without invoKing any^Kly in debts; 

The bones may be crushed to powders, the body cut 

^ Bfatkihu ii tald Ei] the wi ihr JTmTTKh 
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Up to pieces, and yet we cannot repay him enough 
for what he docs for us; 

Even a phrase [issuing From tiim] holds true for 
hundreds of thousands ofkotU of kalpaSi^ 

53. He is the Dharma-king deserving die highest respect j 

The Tuthaga^as, as many in number as the Ganga^^ 
sands, ail testify to the truth of his attaininent; 

I now understand what this nKPif-jcwcl isj 

And know that all those who accept it in failh arc m 
correspondence [with 

54* As to seeing it^ the seeing is dear enougli, but no objects 

arc here to be seen, 

Not a person herCj nor the Buddha; 

ChUiocosms numberless arc mere bubbles in the ocean^ 
All the sages and worthies are flaslies of lightnings 

55. Howc\'er rapidly revolves the hon-w'hed over my 

head. 

The perfect brightn™ ofDhyana and Prajna in me 
ia never eflaced; 

The sun may turn cold and the moon hot - 

With all the power of the evil ones the true dcM^trinc 
rcmaliLs forever indestructible. 

The elcpfaantH:arriage steadily climbs up the steepest 

hilb 

Before whose wheda how can the beetle stand ? 

56. The great elephant does not walk on the hare’s lanCj 

Supreme Enlightenment goc^^ beyond the narrow range 
of’ inicUcctSoti I 

Cease from measuring heas^cn with a tiny piece of 

reed; 

If you have no iiL^ight yet, 1 will have the matter 
seLtled for you. 
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V 


Baso (Ma-tsu) and Sekito 



IH 


T*0 



Two 


Great Masters of the T‘ang Dynasty 


Ma-tsiu 



wiio5«r 



thumous title was the Zen 


Master of Great QiiH:tiide (ia-chi) was to be properly called 
Tas>i (Doichi). Ills family name was Ma, from iho district 

of HiLn-chou. His teaching which was originally propagated 

in the provimiat of Chiang-hsi proved of great influence in 
the Buddhist world of ihc rime^ and he came to be 
generally knowTi as Ma die Father, that, Ma-tiin. 

Historically^ ZcTi Buddhism was introduced lo China 
by an Indian monk called Bodhidharma during the South- 
and North D>Tiasties, prubably late in the fifth centurj', 

BijL Ll was not until the dine of Hui-neng and Shen-hsiu 
that Bodhidharma was recognized as the first 

of Zen BuddJihm in China j for this was the time when 
Zen to be properly so called came to establish itself as one 

strong Buddhist movements created by Chinese 
ous geniiLs* The movement firmly took root wiih 




Ma-tsu 



and 



“t'ou (700-790). The latter Imd 
hL nicmastrry in the province of Hu-nan, and thus Hu-nan 
and Chiang-hsi became the hot-bed of the Zen movement. 
All the followers of Zen in China as well as in Japsm at 

present trace back their lineage to these tw'o masters of the 
T^ang. 

Shih-t*ou ^Sckitij) whose family name was Chen came 

from the district of Tuan-chou* His other name was Hsi- 
ch^ieu. While still youngs his religious feding waji strongly 


stirred against a barbarous custom which 


was 


practised 


among the Liao race. The custom consisted m sncrifidiig 
l*ull$ m ord^ to appease the wrath of the evil spirits wliich 

‘by the people. Shih-i'ou destroyed many 

to the spirits and saved the victinus. 


were wo 


such shrines 



He probably ac ted q ui te decisively and romdncingly so thai 
even the ciders of hia village failed to prevent him from so 


4 
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rashly working against popular superstitions. He later 
embraced Buddhism, becoming a disciple of Hui-neng. The 
latter however died before this young man had been formally 
ordained as a Buddhist monk. He then went to Hsing-ssu 
(-740), of Chi-chou and studied Zen Buddhism. Hsing-ssu 
like Nan-yueh Huai-jang who was the teacher of Ma-tsu, 
was also a disciple of Hui-neng. 

Before quoting Ma-tsu, let me acquaint you with some 
of Shih-t‘ou’s questions-and-answers {mondo=wen-to) as 
recorded in the Transmission of the Lamp. 

Hsing-ssu one day asked: “Some say that an intelligence 
comes from the south of the Ling.’’ 

T‘ou: “There is no such intelligence from anybody.” 

Ssu: “If not, whence are all those sutras of the Tripi- 
taka?” 

T‘ou: “They all come out of here, and there is nothing 
wanting.” 

Shih-t’ou, “Stone-head”, gains his name because of his 
having a hut over the flat surface of a rock in his monastery 
grounds in Heng-chou. He once gave the following sermon: 
“My teaching which has come down from the ancient 
Buddhas is not dependent on meditation {dhyana) or on 
diligent application of any kind. When you attain the insight 
as attained by the Buddha, you realize that Mind is Buddha 
and Buddha is Mind, that Mind, Buddha, sentient beings, 
Bodhi (enlightenment), and Klesa (passions) are of one and 
the same substance while they vary in names. You should 
know that your own mind-essence is neither subject to 
annihilation nor eternally subsisting, is neither pure nor 
defiled, that it remains p>erfectly undisturbed and self- 
sufficient and the same with the wise and the ignorant, that 
it is not limited in its working, and that it is not included in 
the category of mind {citta)y consciousness (manas), or thought 
(uijnana). The three worlds of desire, form, and no-form, and 
the six paths of existence are no more than manifestations of 
your mind itself. They are all like the moon reflected in 
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waicT or [rn^gcs in the mirron How can wc speak of them as 
being bom or ajs pas^sing away? When you come to this 

understanding, you will be rurni:^hcd with all the things you 
are in need 

Tao-wu, one of Shih-t'ou*s disciples, then asked: ^"Who 
has attained to tin: understanding of Hui^neng^s teaching?’' 
T*ou: *^The one who undcrstaTids Buddhism 

Wu: “Have you then attained it?** 

T'oij: “Noj I do not understand Buddhism.” 

A monk asked i “How does cue get i^mancipatcd?” 

The master said i “Who has ever put you iu bondage?” 

Monk: “What is the Pure Land?” 

Masters has ever defiled you?” 

Monk: “Whai is Nirvana?” 

Master: “Who has ever subjected you to birth-and* 
death?” 


Shih-t^ou asked a monk newdy arrivtal: “ W^tre do you 

come from?” 


**From Ghiang-hsii^^ 

“Did you sec Ma tlie great teacher?” 
“Yes, master*” 



"Because you have carried that huge bundle from 

Nan-yuch even up to this monastery. Only a strong man 
can accomplish such a feat.” 


A monk asked: *^What is the meaning of the Firai 

Patriarch’s commg from the West?” 

Master: “Ask the post over there.” 
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Monki “I do not understand you.^^ 

Master: *‘I do not citberj any more than 

Ta’^tien asked: "According to an ancient sage it is a 
dualism to take the Tao dtber as existing or as not-cxisilng. 

Please tell me how to remove this obstruction.*' 

■^^Not a Lhiijg hcrCj and what do you wish to remove?*^ 

Shih-t'^ou tumed about and demanded: “Do away with 

your throat and lipsj and let me see what you can say-” 

Said Ta-tieiij “N<i such things have I.*^ 

“If so, you may enter the gate*^^ 

Tao-^vu asked: ”\Vhat tlie ultimate teaching of 
Buddhism?” 

“You won't understand it until you have it.” 

''Is there anything over and above it whereby one may 
have a new turn?” 

^TJoundlcssly cuyands the sky and nothing obstructs the 

white clouds from freely flying about*” 

“What IS Zen?” ashed, a motik. 

^‘Brick and stone.” 

“What is the Tao r 

”A block of wood*” 

^Someone asked Ma-tsu: “How docs a man disdpline 

himself in the Tao?” 

The master replied: "In the Tao there is nothing to 
discipline oneself in. If there is any discipline in it, the 
completion of such discipline int:aTi^ ihe dcstrucdoii of the 
Tati. One then will be like the Sravoka* But if there is no 
discipline whatever in the Tao, one remains an ignoramus/' 

what kind of understanding docs a man attaia the 

Tao?” 

On this, the master gave the following sermon: 

“The Tao in its nature is from the first perfect and 

1 TIac fbllftwtng are aU taken Item a book known ^ 

Ajvuni tycriAujf fu. t (JTii 
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sclf-sufTiciail:, WTien a man finds liimstiir unhiiliing hi hl't 

manage I iu:eiL of Lhc afTairs of life good or bad, lie is Inown 

as one who is diseipllncd m the Tao- To shun e^'ils and to 

become attached lo things good, to meditate on Emptinesis 
and to cmlrr into a state ofsamadhi—diis is doing aometliiiig. 

If those who mu after an outw'ard object, they are the 
farthest away [from die Tao]. 

Only let a man exhaust all liis thinking and imagining 

he eau possibly have in the triple world. When evtm an iota 
of imaginadcm is Icjl ’vvith Kira, this is hb triple world and the 
source of birth and dcalh in it* VSTien ihere is not a trace of 
imagination, he has removed ail the soiircx' of birth and 
death, he then holds the unparalleled treasure belonging 

to the Dharmaraja. All the imagination harboured since the 

Ijeginningless past by an ignorant brings together with hh 
falsdiood, ilaticryv self-conceit, airoganci:, and otlier evil 
passions, arc united in ( he body of One Essence, and all melt 

he said in the sutra that iniLny cIcmcTits c(>mbiiic 
themselves to make this body of ours, and that the rising 
of the body merely means the rising together of all thc^e 
elements and the disappirarance of the hody mearts also 
merely that of the elements. When the latter rise, the>' do 
not declare that they are now to risej when they disappear 
they do not declare tlmt they arc now to disappear. 

So with thoughts, one tliought follows another without 
in ter r up don, the preceding one doc» not w'ait for the 
succeeding, each one la ^iclf-contained and quiescent. This is 

called the Sagaratmidra-samadhi, ‘‘Meditation of the 

Occaii-sLauip”j in which are included all things, like the 
ocean ivhere all the rivers however dilTcrent in fiiac^ etc., 
empty themselves* In tliLs great ocean of one salt-water, all 
the ^vate^ hi it partake of one and the same taste. A man 
living in It tfiffuscs himself in all the streams jxjurLog inlo it. 
A man bathing in the great ocean uses all the waters emptied 

into it. 

“The Sravaka b enlightened anti yet going astray; the 
ordinary man is out of the right path and yet in -l \vay 
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enlightened. The Sravaka fails to pt-.rceive that 

in itself knows no stages^ no causation.^ no imaginations. 
Disciplining himself in the cause hc has aitamed the tcsult 

and abides in the Samadhi of Emptiness itself for ever so 
many talpas* However enlightened m his way^ the Sravaka 
ia not at all on the rigi it tratJt. From the poin I of view of the 
Bodhisattva, this is like suffering the torture of hdK The 
Sravaka has buried himself in emptiness and docs not know 
how to get out of hi?i quiet contemplation} for be has no 

insight Into the 

“If a mam is of superior character and intelligence he 
under the instruction of a wise director, at once see into the 
essence of the thing and imdeistand that this is not a matter 

of stages and processes. He has an instant Insight mio his own 

Original Nature* So wx read in the siitra that ordinary 

beings change in their thoughts but the Sravaka knows no 
sncli changes [wldeli means that he never comes out of his 

meditation of absolute quietude]* 



nature 



t* 



astray^ stands against *bemg 






but when there h primarily no going astray there ts no being 

enlightened either. All beings since ' ' ' 

have never been outside the DharTna-cssence itself; abiding 

for ever in the midst of ihc Dharma-cssencej they yat, they 
arc cloLhfxl, diey talk, they respond; all the functioning of 
the six senses, all their doings arc of the Dhartna-csscncc 
itself When they fail to understand to go back to tlie Source 

liny Follow namc::^^ purine foiniSj allow' confusing imagina¬ 
tions to rise, and cultivate all kinds of karma. Let them once 
in one thought return to the Source and their entire lK:mg 

will be of Buddha-minil. 

“O monks, kt each of you see into hLs own Mind* Do 
not memorize what I tell you* Htnvcver eloquently 1 may 
talk about all kinds of things as innumerable as tlie sands 
of the Gange.s, the Mind shows no increase ; tveii when no 
talk is possible, the Mind shcAvs no decrease* You may talk 

ever so much about it, and it is Still your own Mind; you 
may not at all talk about it, and it is just the same your own 
^lind. You may diride your body into so many forms, and 




no 
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eimtting rays of supernatural light perform the eighteen 
miracles, and yet what you have gained is after all no more 
than your own dead ashes. 

‘‘The dead ashes thoroughly wet have no vitality and 
are likened to the Sravaka’s disciplining himself in the 
cause in order to attain its result. The dead ashes not yet 
wet are full of vitality and are likened to the Bodhisattva, 
whose life in the Tao is pure and not at all dyed in evils. 
If I begin to talk about the various teachings given out by 
the Tathagata, there will be no end however long through 
ages I may go on. They are like an endless series of chains. 
But once you have an insight into the Buddha-mind, nothing 
more is left to you to attain. 

“I have kept you standing long enough, fare you well!” 

P‘ang the lay-disciple^ asked one day when Ma-tsu 
appeared in the pulpit: “Here is the Original Body alto¬ 
gether unbedimmed! Raise your eyes to it!” Ma-tsu looked 
straight downward. Said P‘ang, “How beautifully the master 
plays on the first-class stringless lute!” The master looked 
straight up. P‘ang made a bow, and the master returned to 
his own room. P‘ang followed him and said, “A while ago 
you made a fool of yourself, did you not?” 

Someone asked: “What is the Buddha?” 

“Mind is the Buddha, and there’s no other.” 

A monk asked: “Without resorting to the four statements 
and an endless series of negations, can you tell me straight¬ 
way what is the idea of our Patriarch’s coming from the 
•West?” ^ 

The master said: “I don’t feel like answering it today. 
You go to the Western Hall and ask Shih-tsang about it,” 

The^ monk went to the Western Hall and saw the priest, 

who pointing at his head with a finger said, “Aly head aches 

today and I am unable to explain it to you today. I advise 
you to go to Brother Hai.” 

- I^Ho-koji in Japanese. He was one of the greatest disciples of Ma, and for 
further quotations sec my Essqjfs on I, II, and III. 
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The monk now called on Hai, and Hai said: ‘‘As to that 
I do not understand.” 

The monk finally returned to the master and told him 
about his adventure. Said the master: “Tsang’s head is 
black while Hai’s is white.” 

A monk asked: “Why do you teach that Mind is no 
other than Buddha?” 

“In order to make a child stop its crying.” 

“When the crying is stopped, what would you say?” 

“Neither Mind nor Buddha.” 

“What teaching would you give to him who is not in 
these two groups?” 

“I will say, ‘It is not a something.’ ” 

“If you unexpectedly interview a person who is in it 
what would you do?” finally, asked the monk. 

“I will let him realize the great Tao.” 

The master asked Pai-chang, one of his chief disciples: 
“How would you teach others?” 

Pai-chang raised his hossu. 

The master remarked, “Is that all? No other way?” 

Pai-chang threw the hossu down. 

A monk asked: “How does a man set himself in harmony 
with the Tao?” 

“I am already out of harmony.” 

Tan-yuan, one of Ma-tsu’s personal disciples, came 
back from his pilgrimage. When he saw the master, he drew 
a circle on the floor and after making bows stood on it 
facing the master. Said Ma-tsu: “So you wish to become 
a Buddha?” 

The monk said: “I do not know the art of putting my 
own eyes out of focus.” 

“I am not your equal.” 

The monk had no answer. 
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One day in the first month of the fourth year of Chen- 
yuan (788), while walking in the woods at Shih-men Shan, 
Ma-tsu noticed a cave with a flat floor. He said to his 
attendant monk, ‘‘My body subject to decomposition will 
return to earth here in the month to come.” On the fourth 
of the second month, he was indisposed as he predicted, and 
after a bath he sat cross-legged and passed away. 



Huang-po’s Sermon, from “Treatise on the 
Essentials of the Transmission of mind” 

(Denshin Hoyo) 


The master^ said to Pai-hsiu: 

Buddhas and sentient beings- both grow out of One 
Mind, and there is no other reality than this Mind. It has 
been in existence since the beginningless past; it knows 
neither birth nor death; it is neither blue nor yellow; it has 
neither shape nor form; it is beyond the category of being 
and non-being; it is not to be measured by age, old or new; 
it is neither long nor short; it is neither large nor small; for 
it transcends all limits, words, traces, and opposites. It must 
be taken just as it is in itself; when an attempt is made on 
our part to grasp it in our thoughts, it eludes. It is like space 
whose boundaries are altogether beyond measurement; no 
concepts are applicable here. 


^ VVobaku Ki-un in Japanese, died 850. 

* One of the first lessons in the understanding of Buddhism is to know 
what is meant by the Buddha and by sentient beings. This distinction goes on 
throughout all branches of the Buddhist teaching. The Buddha is an enlightened 
one who has seen into the reason of cxbtcnce, while sentient beings are ignorant 
multitudes confused in mind and full of defilements. The object of Buddhism 
is to have all sentient beings attain enlightenment like the Buddha. The ques- 
uon is whether they are of the same nature as the latter; for if not they can 
never be enlighten^ as he is. The spiritual cleavage between the two being 
^mingly too wide for passage, it is often doubted whether there is anything 
in sentient beings that will transform them into Buddhahood. The position of 
Zen Buddhism is that One Mind pervades all and therefore there is no distinc- 
don to be made between the Buddha and sentient beings and that as far as 
Mind is concerned the ^o are of one nature. \^at then is this Mind ? Huang- 
po attempts to solve this question for his disciple Pai*hsiu in these sermons. 
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This One Mind only is the Buddha, who is not to be 
segregated from sentient beings. But because we seek it 
outwardly in a world of form, the more we seek the further 
it moves away from us. To make Buddha seek after himself, 
or to make Mind take hold of itself—this is an impossibility 
to the end of eternity. We do not realize that as soon as our 
thoughts cease and all attempts at forming ideas are for¬ 
gotten the Buddha reveals himself before us. 

This Mind is no other than the Buddha, and Buddha 
is no other than sentient being. When Mind assumes the 
form of a sentient being, it has suffered no decrease; when 
it becomes a Buddha, it has not added anything to itself. 
Even when we speak of the six virtues of perfection {paramitas) 
and other ten thousand meritorious deeds equal in number 
to the sands of the Ganges, they are all in the being of Mind 
itself; they are not something that can be added to it by 
means of discipline. When conditions^ are at work, it is set up; 
when conditions cease to operate, it remains quiet. Those 
who have no definite faith in this, that Mind is Buddha and 
attempt an achievement by means of a discipline attached 
to form, are giving themselves up to wrong imagination; 
they deviate from the right path. 

This Mind is no other than Buddha; there is no Buddha 
outside Mind, nor is there any NIind outside Buddha. This 
Mind is pure and like space has no specific forms [whereby 
it can be distinguished from other objects]. As soon as you 
raise a thought and begin to form an idea of it, you ruin the 
reality itself, because you then attach yourself to form. Since 
the beginningless past, there is no Buddha who has ever had 
an attachment to form. If you seek Buddhahood by prac¬ 
tising the six virtues of perfection and other ten thousand 
deeds of merit, this is grading [the attainment of Buddha¬ 
hood] ; but since the beginningless past there is no Buddha 
whose attainment was so graded. When you get an insight 
into the One Mind you find there that is no particular reality 

^ Tuan in Chinese and pratyaya in Sanskrit. One of the most significant 
technical terms in the philosophy of Buddhism. 

H 
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[which you can call NIind]. This unattainability is no other 

than the true Buddha himself. xi- j 

Buddhas and sentient beings grow out of the One Mind 

and there are no differences between them. It is like space 
where there are no complexities, nor is it subject to destruc¬ 
tion. It is like the great sun which illumines the four worlds: 
when it rises, its light pervades all over the world, but space 
itself gains thereby no illumination. When the sun sets, 
darkness reigns everywhere, but space itself does not share 
this darkness. Light and darkness drive each other out and 
alternately prevail, but space itself is vast emptiness and 

suffers no vicissitudes. . 

The same may be said of the Mind that constitutes the 

essence of Buddha as well as that of sentient being. When 
you take Buddha for a form of purity, light, and emancipa¬ 
tion and sentient beings for a form of defilement, darkn^s, 
and transmigration, you will never have the occasion 
however long [your striving may go on] for attaii^g en¬ 
lightenment ; for so long as you adhere to this way of u^de^ 
standing, you are attached to form. And in this One Mm 
there is not a form of particularity to lay your hand on. 

That Mind is no other than Buddha is not understwa 
by Buddhists of the present day; and because of their 
inability of seeing into the Mind as it is, they imagine a 
mind beside Mind itself and seek Buddha outwardly after a 
form. This way of disciplining is an error, is not the way ol 

enlightenment. . 

It is better to make offerings to a spiritual man who is 
free from mind-attachment^ than to make offerings to all 

> Wu-hsin, or mu-shin in Japanese. The term literally means “no-inind” or 

“nothought**. It is very difficult to find an English word corresponding o • 
“Unconsciousness** approaches it, but the connotation is,too psychologicai. 
Mushin is decidedly an Oriental idea. “To be free from mmd-attachment 
somewhat circumlocutionary, but the idea is briefly to denote that state 
consciousness in which there is no hankering, conscious or unconscious, 
an ego-substance, or a soul-entity, or a mind as forming the struc^^ unii 
of our mental life. Buddhism considers this hankering the source pf ^ 
moral and intellectual. It is the disturbing agency not only of an indmdual lue 
but of social life at large. A special article in one of my Essays will be devoted 

to the subject. 
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the Buddhas in the U:n quartersn* Why? Bccauisc; to be free 
from rnind-attachment means to be Gee from ail forms of 
imaginatTon+ 

Sue] mess as It expresses itself inwardly may be likened 
to wood or rock, it remains tlicre unmovedj umhakitn; 

while outwardly it is like space, iiothb|; is obstructed or 
checked. Suchnessj as it is free both from activity and 


passivityj knows m> oricntaiion^ it hsts nti forrn^ there is in 

it neither gain nor Joss. Those who are miming [wiJdiyJ do 
not dari! enter this path* for they are afraid of falling mlo 

an emptine^is where there is no foothold la keep them 

supported. They beat a retreat as tlicy face it. They are as 

a rule seekers of leatxdng and intellectual understanding. 
Many are indeed such scekersj like hair, while those who see 

into the tmth are as few as horns. 

Manjusri corresponds to li (reason or prind 
Samantabhadra to knnj^ (life or action)^ Li is the principle 

of true emptiness and nonKibstmclion, h^lng us a lift: of 
detachment from form^ and inexhaustible. Avalokit^vara 
correspond?^ to perfect love and Sthamaprapta to perfect 




wdsdom. Vimalakiru means 


(i 


undeliled 


name 


II 


imdchled 


is Essence and name is form. Essence and form are not tw'o 


different Lhings^ hence the name Vimala-kirti (“purc- 
namc^’). All that is represented by eadi one of the great 

Bodhisattvas is present in each of us, for it is the contents of 
One h'lindp All will be well when we arc awakened to the 

truth. 

Buddhists of the present day look outward* instead of 

inwardly into their own. minds^ They get themswlv^es attached 
to forms and to ihc world—^whieh h the violatiun of die 
truth. 

To the sands of the Ganges the Buddha refers in this 
>vay: these sands arc trcxlden and passed over by all the 

Buddhas* Bodhlsattvas, Sakrencha, and other devas, but 

the sands are not thereby gladdened; they arc again trodden 


by cattle* sheep* initcct^* and anLi^ but they are not thereby 


incensed; they may hide within themselves oil kinds of 

treasun^a and scented substances, but they arc not cavcious; 
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they nxay be solb'd witli ^11 klad^ of filJh and 

material, but they do not loatbe them. A mental attitude of 
this nature is that of one who Itas realized the state of 

TTUishifi (**bcing free from mbid-attachmcnt 

When a mind h free from all form, it secs into [the fact] 

that tht^rc is uo distincrion between Buddhas and sentient 
beings; when once this state of jftushin is attained it completes 
the Buddhist lifcp Tf Buddliists arc unable to see imo the 
truth of muikin without anything mediating, all their 
discipline: of aeons would not enable them to attain enlighicn- 
meiit. They Vi'ould ever be in Ixmdage with the notioii of 
discipline and merit a^s cherished by followers of the Triple 
Vemclcj. they would never achieve emancipaLion- 

In the actainmem of this state of mind 
arc quicker than others* There are some who att^iin to a 
state of jnjtrftin all ai once by just listening to a discourse on 
the Dluirina, while there are others who aLtain to it only 
alter going through all the grades of Bodhisattv^ship such 
as the ten stagtsi of faith^ liie ten stages of abiding^ the ten 

and the ten stages of tuming-over. More 
or less dme may be required in the uLLaltuncnt of mwjftiPj.but 
oner attained it puLa an end to all discipline^ to all realization 

and yet there is really nothing attained. Tt h truth and not 
falsehood. Whether this Tntishin is attained in one thought or 





atiaincd after going through die tea 



Its prac 






working is the same and there is no question of the one being 
deeper or shallower than the other- Only the one has passed 

through long ages of hard discipline- 

Commit ting etdls or practising goodness—both arc the 
outcome of attachment to form. When e^-ils arc co 

on account of attachment to farm,^ one lias to suffer trans^- 

migration i when goodness is practised on account of attach- 

ment to furmj one hus to go through a life of hardships. It is 

better therefore to see all at once into tlic essence of the 
Dharma as you listen to it discoursed. 

By the Dharma is meant Mind, for there is no Dhai'uia 
apart from Mind- Mind is no otlicr than the Dharma^ for 
there is no Mind apart from the Dharma. Thh Mind in 
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itself is no-mind {mushin)^ and there is no no-mind either. 
When no-mind is sought after by a mind, this is making it 
a particular object of thought. There is only testimony of 
silence, it goes beyond thinking. Therefore it is said that 
[the Dharma] cuts off the passage to words and puts an end 
to all form of mentation. 

This Mind is the Source, the Buddha absolutely pure 
in its nature, and is present in every one of us. All sentient 
beings however mean and degraded are not in this particular 
respect different from Buddhas and Bodhisattvas—they are 
all of one substance. Only because of their imaginations and 
false discriminations, sentient beings work out their karma 
and reap its result, while, in their Buddha-essence itself, 
there is nothing corresponding to it; the Essence is empty and 
allows everything to pass through, it is quiet and at rest, it is 
illuminating,^it is peaceful and productive of bliss. 

When you have within yourself a deep insight into this 
you immediately realize that all that you need is there in 
perfection, and in abundance, and nothing is at all wanting 
in you. You may have most earnestly and diligently dis¬ 
ciplined yourself for the past three asamkhyeya kalpas and 
passed through all the stages of Bodhisattvahood; but when 
you come to have a realization in one thought, it is no other 
than this that you are from the first the Buddha himself and 
no other. The realization has not added anything to you 
over this truth. When you look back and survey all the 
disciplinary measures you have gone through, you only find 
that they have been no more than so many idle doings in a 
dream. Therefore, it is told by the Tathagata that he had 
nothing attained when he had enlightenment, and that if he 
had really something attained, Buddha Dipankara would 
never have testified to it. 

It is told again by the Tathagata that this Dharma is 
perfectiy even and free from irregularities. By Dharma is 
meant Bodhi. That is, this pure Mind forming the source of 
all things is perfectly even in all sentient beings, in all the 
Buddha-lands, and also in all the other worlds together with 
mountains, oceans, etc., things with form and things without 
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form. They are all even, and there are no marks of dis¬ 
tinction between this object and that. This pure Mind, the 
Source of all things, is always perfect and illuminating and 
all-pervading. People are ignorant of this and take what 
they see or hear or think of or know for Mind itself; and 
their insight is then veiled and unable to penetrate into the 
substance itself which is clear and illuminating. When you 
realize mushin without anything intervening [that is, in¬ 
tuitively], the substance itself is revealed to you. It is like the 
sun revealing itself in the sky, its illumination penetrates the 

ten quarters and there is nothing that will interfere with its 
passage. 

For this reason, when followers of Zen fail to go beyond 

a world of their senses and thoughts, all their doings and 

movements are of no significance. But when the senses and 

thoughts are annihilated, all the passages to the Mind are 

bl(xked and no entrance then becomes possible. The original 

Mind is to be recognized along with the working of the senses 

and thoughts, only it does not belong to them, nor is it 

independent of them. Do not build up your views on your 

senses and thoughts, do not carry on your understanding 

based on the senses and thoughts; but at the same time do 

not seek the Mind away from your senses and thoughts, do 

not grasp the Dharma by rejecting your senses and thoughts. 

When you are neither attached to nor detached from them, 

when you are neither abiding with nor clinging to them, 

then you enjoy your perfect unobstructed freedom, then you 
have your seat of enlightenment. 

When people learn that what is transmitted from one 
Buddha to another is Mind itself, they imagine that there 
is a particular object known as a mind which they attempt 
to grasp or to realize; but this is seeking something outside 
Mind itself, or creating something which does not exist. 
In reality. Mind alone is. You cannot pursue it by setting up 

’ however long, through hundreds of thousands 
of kalpas, you are after it, no time will ever come to you when 
you can say that you have it. Only when you have an 
immediate awakening to the state of mushin you have your 
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own Mind. It is like the strong man’s seeking for his own 
gem hidden within his forehead: as long as he seeks it outside 
himself in the ten quarters, he will not come across it; but 
let the wise once point at it where it lies hidden, and the man 
instantly perceives his own gem as ha\dng been there from 
the very first. 

That followers of Zen fail to recognize the Buddha is due 
to their not rightly recognizing where their own Mind is. 
They seek it outwardly, set up all kinds of exercises which 
they hope to master by degrees, and themselves work out 
diligently throughout ages. Yet they fail to reach enlighten¬ 
ment. No works compare \vith an immediate awakening to 
a state of mushin itselfl 

When you come to a most decided understanding to 
the effect that all things in their nature are without pos¬ 
sessions, without attainments, without dependence, without 
an abiding place, without mutual conditioning, you will 
become free from cherishing imagination, which is to realize 
Bodhi. When Bodhi is realized, your own Mind which is 
Buddha is realized. All the doings of long ages are then found 
to have been anything but real disciplining. When the strong 
man recovered his own gem in his own forehead the recovery 
had nothing to do with all his efforts wasted in his outside 
research. So says the Buddha, ‘T have not had anything 
attained in my attainment of Enlightenment.” Being anxious 
about our not believing this, he refers to the five eyes^ and 
the five statements.^ But it is truth, not falsehood, for it is 
the first true statement. 


^ The five eyes arc: (i) the physical eye, (2) the heavenly eye, (3) the 
eye of wisdom, (4) the eye of the Dharma; and (5) the eye of the Buddha. 

* In the Diamond Sutra [Vajracchedikd), the Buddha makes five statements 

as regards the truth of his teaching. 
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Gensha on the Three Invalids^ 

Preliminary Remark 

When gates and courts are established, then there are 
twos, there are threes, there is a realm of multiplicities; 
when a deep discourse is carried on on the highest subjects 
of intuition a world of sevens and eights is thoroughly broken 
through. In whatever ways views and opinions may be 
presented, they are crushed to pieces so that the barricades 
even when they are of golden chains are successfully brushed 
aside. When orders are given from the highest quarters, all 
traces are wiped off, leaving nothing whereby trailing is 
made possible. When do we come across such a koanl Let 
one who has an eye on the forehead see to it.^ 


Illustrative Case 

Gensha gave the following sermon: 

“It is asserted by all the worthy masters of the present 

time that they are working for the benefit of all beings. 

[■; Each keeps a shop according to his means.—Some are 
rich and others are poor.] 

This being the case, what will you do if there suddenly 
appear before you three kinds of invalids? [—^By beating 
up the weeds, we mean to frighten snakes out .—As for me, 
it makes my eyes open wide and my mouth close.—^We all 
Eave to beat a retreat even for three thousand /z.j 

Those who are blind fail to see you even when you 

T Y ^ translation of Case 

^^ Cht, which is one of the most important and at the 

same time the mwt popular of Zen texts. The words in brackets in the “Illus- 

^ Yengo. As to the nature and 

com^j^ition of the Pt^yen Chi, see my Essays, Series II, p. 237 et seq. 

1 he Remark purposes to make the reader abandon Im usual relative point 
01 view so that he can reach the absolute ground of all things. 
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hold up a mallet or a hossu. [—Blind to the very core.— 
This is no other than ‘benefiting all beings’.—^Not neces¬ 
sarily failing to see.] 

“Those who are deaf fail to hear you even when 
you talk volubly enough. [—^Deaf to the very core!—^This 
is no other than ‘benefiting all beings’.—^Not necessarily 
altogether deaf.—^That something is still unheard.] 

‘‘Those who are dumb fail to speak out, whatever under¬ 
standing they may have inwardly. [—^Dumb to the very 
core!—^This is no other than ‘benefiting all beings’.—Not 

necessarily altogether dumb.—^That something is still left 
untold of.] 

“What treatment are you going to accord to such 
people? If you do not know how to go on with them, 
Buddhism must be said to be lacking in miraculous works.” 
[—Quite true, this world—I am ready to give myself up 
with my hands folded.—“Benefiting” already accom¬ 
plished !—“He then struck.”] 

A monk asked Ummon (Yun-men) to be enlightened. 
[—It is also important to go about and inquire.—^Hit 1] 

Said Ummon, “You make bows.” [—^As the wind blows, 
the grass bends.—Ch‘ua I] 

When the monk rose from making bows, [—^This monk’s 
staff is broken!] 

Unrnion poked him \vith a staff, and the monk drew 
back. Said Ummon, “You are not blind then?” [—^Blind 
to the very core!—Do not say that this monk has a failing 

eye-sight.] 

Ummon now told him to approach, and the monk 
approached. [—^Washed with a second dipperful of dirty 
water.—Kwan-non is come I To give a ^^Kwatz !” was better.] 

Said Ummon, “You are not deaf then?” [—^Deaf to 
the very core I—^Do not say that this monk is deaf in his ears.] 

Ummon further continued, “Do you understand?” 
[—^Why does he not feed him with the right forage?—Pity 
that he then uttered a word at all.] 

“No, master, I do not,” was the reply. [—^A double 
koan 1—^What a pity!] 
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Uinmnn said 

to the very can ^! 
monk is dumb.] 

Tilt; monk now 
bow wbeu ilit; hurRlar 


You 



arc not dumb thcti?" 

eloquence!—Do not s£Ly dmi tlib 


the point. [—Stretching the 



What old 



is he Sift 








Gctisha ^ves this sermon from bis standpoint where 

to sit, after yiears of hia study of Zen, in 

trumperj' 
ions and fi 


he is now 

absolute nakedness with no trunipen’ trimminf's about him, 
“toother shnm of imngiiiatiuns and free Iroin coiiccptualisnii 
In those days thfirc were many Zen monasteries each of 

winch rivalled the others. Gensha used to give this sermon 
to his monkH; 


It IS a^r ted by all the worthy masters of the presen t 
time: that they are working for ilic benefit of all beings. This 

^ what will you do if thricf: kinds of invalids 

suddenly appciir before you here? Those who air blind fail 
10 see you even w hen you hold up a mal let or a Aar™. Those 

wliu are deaf fail to hear you even when you mav talk 
volubly enough. Those who 


are dumb fail to speak out 
whatever understanding tiiey may have itiwiiTdly. UTiat 

Raiment are you going to accord to such people? ITvfju 

do not know how to go on with them, Buddhism mus t be 
said to be lacking in miraculous works.” 

If people uiidcrstand him here as merely making re- 
terence to the blind, to the deaf, to the dumb, they are 

vainly jrtoping in the dark. Therefore, it is .said that you are 

not to search for the meaning in the words which kill: vou 

are requested to enter dircedy into the spirit itself of Gensha, 

when you will grasp the uicuiiing. 

As Genslu ordinarily tested his monks with this state¬ 
ment, a monk who was »ta>Tng for some time with him ... 

Dharma-hall, and 

asked. Will you allow me to pre-jsent my way of reasoning 
about your sermon on the three invalids?” Genslia said, 
ICS, you may go on. Whereupon die monk remarked, 


one 
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JE 




Fane rtiee w^ll^ O nmitr J” iind kft the room. Gensha said^ 


Cf 


iVcjt that* not that.” We can ace that lIiIjs rnonh hajs fuHy 

grasped G^sha, 

Later on, Hogen (Fa-ycn, died 95 O) made this statement: 
WTicn 1 listened Miiflter Jizo {Ti-tsang) mating reference 

to liiis monk’s remark^ 1 was enabled lo undenttand GciiHha '3 

sermon on the three invalids^” 

I ask you now. **[Hcrc is puzzle for you, O monks!] 

IF that monk did not understand Gensha* how was it that 

Hogen made this statcnicjit tjf Ills? If Lliat monk understood 
Gens ha, why did the latter declare, ^Not that, not ihjit7” 

One day Jiao said to Gensha, “I am told that you have 

given a sermon on the three invalids^ is that so?” Gensha 
answeredj, ‘Tfes-” Jizo then said^ '^1 have my eye.'^, cjlthj nose, 

and loiigiic; w'hat treatment would you give me?” Geusha 

quite sadefied mth this request on the part of Jizo. 

^Yhcci Genslia is understood, you will realize that his 
spirit bt not to be sought In vs^ords. You will also see that diose 



who inulf^rstand make themselves naturally distingukhable 
from ilic TOiL 

Later vshen a monk came to Ummon {yuii*mcn, died 

949 ) f'nd asked him about Genshn^s fiermon 
was ready to demonstrate it in the following way, 

thoroughly understood Geusha. Said Ummon to the monk* 

*'Vou moke bows.” When the monk rose from making Ixiw^s, 
Ummon poked him with a stalT, and die monk drew back. 

S^d Ummon* 'Tou are not blind then?” Ummon now told 
him to approach* and the monk approached. Said Ummon^ 

^^You are not de^ tlien?” Flnallyj he 4»aid* “tXi you under- 


st^d?” master,” being the reply, Ummon remarked, 

^*You arc not dumb then?” This made the monk grasp the 
point. 

If this monk of Uoimon^s had any sort of understanding 

about Gensha* he would have kickedl up the master’s chair 

wten he was told to make bow.s, and no more fussing would 

have been necessary, in the meaudiue let me ask you whether 

iu the 



Ummon and Gensha both understood the pro 

same way, or not. I td1 yim that their understanding is 
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directed to one point. That the ancient masters come out 
among us and make all kinds of contrivance is because they 
wish to see somebody bite their hook and be caught up. They 

thus make bitter remarks in order to have us see into the 
great event of this life. 

My own master Gk)so (Wu-tsu, died 1104) had this to 
say: “Here is one who can talk well but has no under¬ 
standing; here is another who understands but is unable 
to talk about it. When these two present themselves before 
you, how \vill you distinguish the one from the other? If you 
cannot make this discrimination, you cannot expect to free 
people from their bondage and attachment. But when you 
can, I will see to it that, as soon as you enter my gate, I put 
on a pair of sandals and run through the inside of your body 
several times even before you realize. In case, however, you 
fail to have an insight in this matter, what is the use of 
hunting around for an old bowl? Better be gone 

Do you wish to know what is the ultimate meaning of 
these complications in regard to the blind, deaf, and dumb? 
Let us see what Seccho says about it. 

Secch 6 *s Remarks in Verse 

Blind, deaf, dumb! [—Even before any word is uttered. 
—The three sense-organs are perfectly sound.— 
Already finished is one paragraph!] 

Infimtely beyond the reach of imaginative contrivances! 
[—Where do you wish to hunt for it?—Is there 
anything here which permits your calculations?— 
What relationship have they after all?] 

Above the heavens and below the heavens! [—Perfectly 
free is the working of Truth.—^Thou hast said!] 

How ludicrous I How disheartening! [—What is it that 

is so ludicrous, so disheartening?—Partly bright and 
partly dark.] 

Li-lou does not know how to discriminate the right 
colour. [—Blind fellow!—^A good craftsman leaves 
no trace.—^BUnd to the very core!] 
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How can Shih-k'uang recognize the mysterious tune? 
[—Deaf in his ears!—^There is no way to appreciate 
the greatest merit.—Deaf to the very core!] 

What life can compare with this?—Sitting alone quietly 
by the window, [—^This is the way to go on.—Do not 
try to get your livelihood in a cave of ghosts.—Break 
up all at once this cask of coal tar!] 

I observe the leaves fall and the flowers bloom as Ae 
seasons come and go. [—^What season do you think 
it is now?—Do not regard this as doing-nothing¬ 
ness.—^Today, morning is followed by evening; to¬ 
morrow, morning is followed by evening.] 

Seccho now remarked: “Do you understand, or not?” 

[—“Repeated in the gatha.”] 

An iron bar without a hole! [—Coming up with your 
own confession!—^Too bad that he was released too 

easily,—“Then he struck.”] 

Tengo^s Comment on Seccho 
“Blind, deaf, dumb! 

Infinitely beyond the reach of imaginative contri¬ 
vances !” 

In this, Seccho has swept evei:yi:hing away for you 
what you see together with what you do not see, what you 
hear together with what you do not hear, and what you talk 
about together with what you cannot talk about. All these 
are completely brushed off, and you attain the life of the 
blind, deaf, and dumb. Here all your imaginations, con¬ 
trivances, and calculations are once for all put an end to, they 
are no more made use of, this is where lies the highest point of 
Zen, thiq is where we have true blindness, true deafness, and 
true dumbness, each in its artless and effectless aspect. 

“Above the heavens and below the heavens! 

How ludicrous! how disheartening!” 

Here Seccho lifts up \vith one hand and with the other 
puts down. Tell me what he finds to be ludicrous, what he 
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finds to be disbt^Artcning. It is ludicrous that this dumb 
person is not nft^r all dumb| thut this deaf one is not after 
all it is disheartening that tlic one who is not at all 

blind is blitid fbr all that* iod that the one who la not at all 
deaf is deaf for all that. 


"Li 4 ou does 

colour.” 


not know how to discriminate the right 


’\Mien he is unable to discrimiiiate between blue and 
yellowj red and white, he is certainly a blind man. He lived 
m the reign of the Emperor Huang. He is said to have l>eai 
able to dlkern the point of a soft hair at a distance of one 
hundred steps. His eye-sight was extraordinary. \^^hen the 

Emperor Huang had a pleasure-trip to the River Ch'ih, he 
popped his precious jewel in the water and made Li fetch 
it up. But he failed. The Emperor made Ch^ih-kou search 

for it, hut he also failed to locale itp Later 
ordered to get it, and he got it. Hence: 



wang was 


4ri 


When Hsiang-wang goes down, the precious gem 
shines most brilli^tEy; 

But where Lidou walks about, the >vavcs rise even 
to the sky.” 


\yhen we come up to these higher spheres, even the eyes 

oflj-lou are incapacitated to distinguish which is the right 

colour. 


*'How can Shih-kuajig recognize the mysterious tune?” 

Shili-kiiang was son of Ching-'kuang of Chin in the 
province of Glilang in the Cliou fiynastj% His other name 
was Tzu-^ych. He could thoroughly distinguish the five 
sounds and the she notes, he could even hear the ants fight 
^ the other side a hilL When Chin and Ch*u were at %var* 
Sh^-kuang could tell, irf merely quietly playing on the 
Htnngs of his lute, thai die engagement would surely be 
unfavcHirable for Gh^u* In spite of his extraordinary sensi- 
ttveness, Seccho (Hsueh-t'ouJ declares that he 15 unable to 
recognize the tnptcrious tunc. After all, one who h not at all 
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deaf is really deaf in his ears. The most exquisite note in the 
higher spheres is indeed beyond the ear of Shih-kuang. Says 
Seccho: ‘‘I am not going to be a Li-lou, nor to be a Shih- 
kuang, but 

“What life can compare with this?—Sitting alone 
quietly by the window, 

I observe the leaves fall, the flowers bloom as the 
seasons come and go.” 

When one attains this stage of realization, seeing is 
no-seeing, hearing is no-hearing, preaching is no-preaching. 
When hungry one eats, when tired one sleeps. Let the leaves 
fall, let the flowers bloom as they like. When the leaves fall, 
I know it is the autumn; when the flowers bloom, I know it 
is the spring. Each season has its own features. 

Having swept everything clean before you, Seccho now 
opens a passageway, saying: “Do you understand, or not?” 
He has done all he could for you, he is exhausted, only able 
to turn about and present to you this iron-bar without a hole. 
It is a most significant expression. Look and see with your 
own eyes! If you hesitate, you miss the mark for ever. 

Yengo (Yuan-wu, the author of this commentary note) 
now raised his hossu and said, “Do you see?” He then struck 
his chair and said, “Do you hear?” Coming down from the 
chair, he said, “Was anything talked about?” 




The Ten Oxherding Pictures 

Preliminary 

The author of these “Ten Oxherding Pictures” is said 
to be a Zen master of the Sung Dynasty known as Kaku-an 
Shi-en (Kuo-an Shih-yuan) belonging to the Rinzai school. 
He is also the author of the poems and introductory words 
attached to the pictures. He was not however the first who 
attempted to illustrate by means of pictures stages of Zen 
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discipline, for in his general preface to the pictures he refers 
to another Zen master called Seikyo (Ching-chu), probably 
a contemporary of his, who made use of the ox to explain his 
Zen teaching. But in Seikyo’s case the gradual development 
of the Zen life was indicated by a progressive whitening of 
the animal, ending in the disappearance of the whole being. 
There were in this only five pictures, instead of ten as by 
Kaku-an. Kaku-an thought this was somewhat misleading 
because of an empty circle being made the goal of Zen 
discipline. Some might take mere emptiness as all important 
and final. Hence his improvement resulting in the “Ten 
Oxherding Pictures’’ as we have them now. 

According to a commentator of Kaku-an’s Pictures, 
there is another series of the Oxherding Pictures by a Zen 
master called Jitoku Ki (Tzu-te Hui), who apparently knew 
of the existence of the Five Pictures by Seikyo, for Jitoku’s are 
six in number. The last one. No. 6, goes beyond the stage of 
absolute emptiness where Seikyo’s end: the poem reads: 

“Even beyond the ultimate limits there extends a 
passageway. 

Whereby he comes back among the six realms of 
existence; 

Every worldly affair is a Buddhist work. 

And wherever he goes he finds his home air; 

Like a gem he stands out even in the mud. 

Like pure gold he shines even in the furnace; 

Along the endless road [of birth and death] he 
walks sufficient unto himself. 

In whatever associations he is found he moves 
leisurely unattached.” 

Jitoku’s ox grows whiter as Seikyo’s, and in this particular 
respect both differ from Kaku-an’s conception. In the latter 
there is no whitening process. In Japan Kaku-an’s Ten 
Pictures gained a wide circulation, and at present all the 
oxherding books reproduce them. The earliest one belongs 
I think to the fifteenth century. In China however a different 
edition seems to have been in vogue, one belonging to the 
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Seikyo and Jitoku series of pictures. The author is not known. 
The edition containing the preface by Chu-hung, 1585, has 
ten pictures, each of which is preceded by Pu-ming’s poem. 
^ to who this Pu-ming was, Chu-hung himself professes 
ignorance. In these pictures the ox^s colouring changes 
together with the oxherd’s management of him. The quaint 
original Chinese prints are reproduced below, and also 
Pu-ming’s verses translated into English. 

Thus as far as I can identify there are four varieties of 
the Oxherding Pictures: (i) by Kaku-an, (2) by Seikyo, 
(3) by Jitoku, and (4) by an unlmown author. 

Kaku-an’s “Pictures” here reproduced are by Shubun, 
a Zen priest of the fifteenth century. The original pictures 
are preserved at Shokokuji, Kyoto. He was one of the 
greatest painters in black and white in the Ashikaga period. 


The Ten Oxherding Picturesy L 

by Kaku-an 

I 

Searching for the Ox. The beast has never gone astray, and 
what is the use of searching for him? The reason why the 
oxherd is not on intimate terms with him is because the 
oxherd himself has violated his own inmost nature. The 
beast is lost, for the oxherd has himself been led out of the 
way through his deluding senses. His home is receding 
farther away from him, and byways and crossways are ever 
confused. Desire for gain and fear of loss bum like fire; ideas 
of right and wrong shoot up like a phalanx. 

Alone in the wilderness, lost in the jungle, the boy is 
searching, searching! 

The swelling waters, the far-away mountains, and 
the imending path; 

Exhausted and in despair, he knows not where to go. 

He only hears the evening cicadas singing in the 
maple-woods. 
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Seeing the Traces. By the aid of the sutras and by inquiring 
into the doctrines, he has come to understand something, 
he has found the traces. He now knows that vessels, however 
varied, are all of gold, and that the objective world is a 
reflection of the Self. Yet, he is unable to distinguish what is 
good from what is not, his mind is still confused as to truth 
and falsehood. As he has not yet entered the gate, he is 
provisionally said to have noticed the traces. 

By the stream and under the trees, scattered are the 
traces of the lost; 

The sweet-scented grasses are growing thick—did he 
find the way? 

However remote over the hills and far away the beast 
may wander. 

His nose reaches the heavens and none can conceal it. 


m 

Seeing the Ox. The boy finds the way by the sound he 
hears; he sees thereby into the origin of things, and all his 
senses are in harmonious order. In all his activities, it is 
manifestly present. It is like the salt in water and the glue 
in colour. [It is there though not distinguishable as an 
individual entity.] When the eye is properly directed, he will 
find that it is no other than himself. 

On a yonder branch perches a nightingale cheerfully 
singing; 

The sun is warm, and a soothing breeze blows, on the 
bank the willows are green; 

The ox is there all by hi^elf, nowhere is he to hide 
himself; 

The splendid head decorated with stately horns— 
what painter can reproduce him? 
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Catching itie Ox, Long lost in the wiJdemcsSj the boy hai 
at last found the ox and his hands arc on him» But^ owing to 
the overwhelming pressure of the outside worlds ilic ox is 

hard to keep under controL He constantly longs for the old 

sweet-scented held. The wild nature is still unruly^ and 
altogether refuses to be broken. If die oxlierd wishes to sec 
the ox completely in harmony with himself, he has surely 
to use the w^bip freely^ 

With the energy of his whole being, the boy has at 

last taken hold of the ox; 

But how w^ild his will, how ungovernable his power! 

At rimes he struts up a plateau. 

When lol he is lost again in a misty unpenetrable 
mountain-pass. 



Herding the Ox. VV^cn a thought moves, another follows, 
and then another—an endless train of thoughts is thus 
awakened* Through enlightenment all this turns into truth; 
but faiscIicKid asserts itself when confusion prevails. Things 

oppress us not bceausi; of an objective world, but because of 

a self-deceiving mitid. Do not let die nose-string hold 
it tighlj and allow no vadUation. 

The boy is not to separate himself mth his whip and 
tether, 


Lest die animal ahould wander away into a world of 
defilements; 

IrVhcn the ox is properly tended to, he will grow pure 

and docile; 

Without a chain, nothing binding, he will by himself 

follow the oxherd. 
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VI 

Coming Home on the Ox^s Back, The struggle is over; the 
man is no more concerned with gain and loss. He hums a 
rustic tune of the woodman, he sings simple songs of the 
village-boy. Saddling himself on the ox’s back, his eyes are 
fixed on things not of the earth, earthy. Even if he is called, 
he ^vill not turn his head; however enticed he will no more 
be kept back. 

Riding on the animal, he leisurely wends his way 
home: 

Enveloped in the evening mist, how tunefully the 
flute vanishes away! 

Singing a ditty, beating time, his heart is filled with 
a joy indescribable! 

That he is now one of those who know, need it be 
told? 


vn 

# 

The Ox Forgotten^ Leaving the Man Alone, The dharmas are 
one and the ox is symbolic. When you know that what 
you need is not the snare or set-net but the hare or fish, it is 
like gold separated from the dross, it is like the moon rising 
out of the clouds. The one ray of light serene and penetrating 
shines even before days of creation. 

Riding on the animal, he is at last back in his home. 

Where lo! the ox is no more; the man alone sits 
serenely. 

Though the red sun is high up in the sky, he is still 
quietly dreaming. 

Under a straw-thatched roof are his whip and rope 

idly lying. 
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Th« Ox oTid the Man Boih Gniif ani of Sights All confusion 
is SCI a^idC} and serenity alone prevails; even the idea of 

hoUness does not obtain. He docs not linger about where 

the Buddha is, and as to where there is no Buddha he speedfly 
pas>ics by« When there exists no form, of dualism^ even a 
thousand-eyed one fails to detect a loop-hole. A holiness 
before which birds offer flowers is but a farce. 

All is empty—the whip, the rope, the niuini and the 

<iX. ! 

Who can ever survey the vastness of heaven? 

Over the furnace burning ablaze, not a flake of snow 

can fall; 

AVheu this state of things obtains^ manifest is the spirit 

of the ancient master. 


EC 

Returning h Ihd Ba£k L> the Saurc^^ From the very 

beginning, pure and unniaculate, the man has never been 
affected by defilements He watches the growth of thing^i 
wIiOc himself abiding in the irnmovabic screniLy of non- 
assertion. He does not identify himself with the maya-llke 
transformations [that are going on about him], nor has he 

any use of himself [which is artificiality]. The waters are 
blue, the mountains are green; sitting alone, he observes 

things undergoing changes. 
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To return to the Origin, to be baek at the Source— 
already a false step this t 

Far better it is to stay at homc^ blind and deaf^ and 
wiihouL much a.do* 

Sitdug in the hut, he takes no cognisance of things 
outside* 

Bi'ihold the streams flowing—whither nobody knows; 
and the flowers vividly red—for whom are they? 


X 

Erdmng the Ci^ with Bliss-beslowing Hands, Ills thatched 

cottage gate is closed* and e\^en the wisest know him noL 
No glimpses of his inner life are to be caught; for he goes on 
hLi own way without following the steps of the ancient sagcs» 
Catling a gourd^ he goes out into the market* leani^ 
against a staff* be comes home* He is found in company with 

wine-bibbcni and butchers* he and they are all converted 

into Buddhas. 

Barc-chcaicd and barc-footed* he comes out into the 
market-place; 

Daubed wim mud and ashes, how broadly he smiles t 

There is no need for the miraculous power of the gods. 
For he touches^ and !al the dead trees are in full 

bloom* 


* Sytiibol of emptmoT 


* No exm property 
cunc of Kutium 


Ikc bm, for be kriowi thm tbc desire to pvsstM tt i^c 


t 
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Tki Ten Oxherding Pictures^ IL 


I» Undisciplined 

With his horns fiercely projected in the air the beast 

snortSj 

Madly running over ihc mountain paths^ farther and 
farther he goes astray! 

A dark cloud is spread across the entrance of the 

valley^ 

And who knows bow much of the fine fresh herb is 

trampled under his Vi;^d hoofs * 
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2. Discipline Begun 

I am in possession of a straw rope, and I pass it 
through his nose, 

For once he makes a frantic attempt to run away, but 
he is severely whipped and whipped; 

The beast resists the training with all the power there 
is in a nature wild and imgovemed. 

But the rustic oxherd never relaxes his pulling tether 
and ever-ready whip. 
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3. In Harness 

Gradually getting into harness the beast is now 

content to be led by the nose, 

Crossing the stream, walking along the mountain 

path, he follows every step of the leader; 

The leader holds the rope tightly in his hand never 

letting it go. 

All day long he is on the alert almost unconscious of 
what fatigue is. 
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4. Faced Round 

After long days of training the result begins to tell 
and the beast is faced round, 

A nature so wild and ungovemcd is finally broken, 
he has become gentler; 

But the tender has not yet given him his full con¬ 
fidence. 

He still keeps his straw rope with which the ox is now 
tied to a tree. 


% 
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5. Tamed 

Under the green willow tree and by the ancient 
mountain stream, 

The ox is set at liberty to pursue his own pleasures; 
At the eventide when a grey mist descends on the 

pasture. 

The boy wends his homeward way with the animal 
quietly following. 
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6 . Unimpeded 

On the verdant field the beast contentedly lies idling 
his time away, 

No whip is needed now, nor any kind of restraint j 
The boy too sits leisurely under the pine tree. 

Playing a tune of peace, overflowing with joy. 
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7. Laissez Faire 

The spring stream in the evening sun flows languidly 
along the willow-lined bank, 

In the hazy atmosphere the meadow grass is seen 
growing thick; 

When hungry he grazes, when thirsty he quaffi, as 
time sweetly slides, 

While the boy on the rock dozes for hours not 
noticing anything that goes on about him. 
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The beast all in while miw Li ^unxiunded by the 

white clouds* 

The man k perfectly at his case and care-free, so is hla 

companion; 

The white clouds penetrated by the moon^light cast 
their white sfmdows below* 

The white clouds and the bright moon-light—each 
following its course of movement. 


i 
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Qi The M^n 

Nowhere is the beast, and ihc oxherd is master of hk 

time. 

He is a, solitary cloud wafting^ lightly along the 
mountain peaks; 

Clappitig hk hands he sings joyfully in the moon-light, 
But remeuiber a last wall is still Icfl barring his 

home\%'ard walk. 
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lo. Buih Vam^d 

Both the man and the animal have disappeared, no 
traces axe left. 

The bright moon-light is empty and shadowless with 

all the ten-thonsand objects in it; 

If anyone should ask the meamug of this^ 

Behold the lilies of the field and its fresh sweet- 
scented verdure. 




I 


# 






DAITO KOKUSHI IIAKUIN ZKNJI 

Hy llakuin Zrnji Said lo havr bffii carved by himself 

{See page 145) {See page 131) 
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Engakujit Kamakura) {One of the National Treasures of Myoshinjiy Kyoto) 

{See page iGH) Plate XIV {See page 182) Plau XV 
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Dai-n (1235-1 



Dai to (1282 



paad Kwanian (1277 


] 



360) arc the three uutsLatidlng lununaritft in ihit history of the 
Japanese Rinzai Si:h<x»L of Zen. AU the inasters of this school now 
m Japan arc their descendants^ Dai -0 went to China and studied 
Zen under Kido [Hsu-fong) in southern China, whose 
cj^pccta Lions of the foreign dficiple were fuiJy justihed as we can 
testify in tJie J apaiiese history of Zen. Daito is the founder of 
Daitokuji monastery^ and Kwanzan that of the Myoshinji, both 
of Kyoto. Muso (1273-1351) who followed another linca^ of the 
Zen masters versatiie in artistic accomplishments. There 


are many noted gardens designed by him which arc still well 
preserved. He was the founder of many Zen temples throughout 


japan, among which the most notable one ix TeTir)^uji at Saga 
near Kyoto. Hokuin (1685-1768) is the fatber of modem Rinzai 
Zen. Wthout him it wonld be hard to tell the fate of Zen in 


Japan. He was no tbunder of a temple of any ccdcsiflatical 
importance ; he lived his unpretentious life in a amall temple in 
Suruga province^ devoting himself to the hringtog up of Zen 
monta and to die propagation of his teaching among Laymen. 
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I 

Dai-o Kokushi “On 

*Tiere is a reality even prior to heaven and earth; 

rndeedj it has no formi much less a name; 

Eyes fail to see it; 

It ha? no voice for ears to detect; 

To nail it Mhid or Buddha violates it5 nature^ 

For it then becomes like a visionary flower in the air; 

It is not Mind, nor Buddha; 

Absolutely quiet, and yei ill nminatingin a mysteriousway, 
It allo^vs Itself to be perceived only by tlic clear-eyed. 

It is Dhaxma truly beyond form and sound; 

It h Tao having nothmg to do with words* 
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Wishing to entice the blind, 

The Buddha has playfully let words escape his golden 
mouth; 

Heaven and earth are ever since filled with entangling 
briars. 

O my good worthy friends gathered here, 

If you desire to listen to the thunderous voice of the 
Dharma, 

Exhaust your words, empty your thoughts, 

For then you may come to recognize this One Essence. 

Says Hui the Brother, “The Buddha’s Dharma 

Is not to be given up to mere human sentiments.” 

2 

Dai-o Kokushi’s Admonition^ 

Those who enter the gate of Buddhism should first of 
all cherish a firm faith in the dignity and respectability of 
monkhood, for it is the path leading them away from poverty 
and humbleness. Its dignity is that of the sonship of the 
Dharmaraja of the triple world; no princely dignity which 
extends only over a limited area of the earth compares 
with it. Its respectability is that of the fatherhood of all 
sentient beings; no parental respectability belonging only 
to the head of a little family group equals it. When the monk 
finds himself in this position of dignity and respectability, 
living in the rock-cave of the Dharma where he enjoys the 
greatest happiness of a spiritual life, under the blissful 
protection of all the guardian gods of the Triple Treasure, 
is there any form of happiness that can surpass his ? 

The shaven head and the dyed garment are the noble 
symbols of Bodhisattvahood; the temple-buildings with all 
their ornamental fixtures are the honorific emblems of 
Buddhist virtue. They have nothing to do with mere 
decorative effects. 

^ Licft to his disciples as his last words when he was about to pass away. 
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That the monk, now taking on himself these forms of 
dignity and respectability, is the recipient of all kinds of 
offerings from his followers; that he is quietly allowed to 
pursue his study of the Truth, not troubling himself with 
worldly labours and occupations—this is indeed due to the 
loving thoughts of Buddhas and Fathers. If the monk fails 
in this life to cross the stream of birth-and-death, when does 
he expect to requite all the kindly feelings bestowed upon 
him by his predecessors? We are ever liable as time goes on 
to miss opportunities; let the monk, therefore, be always on 
the watch not to pass his days idly. 

The one path leading up to the highest peak is the 
mysterious orthodox line of transmission established by 
Buddhas and Fathers, and to walk along this road is the 
essence of appreciating what they have done for us. When 
the monk fails to discipline himself along this road, he 
thereby departs from the dignity and respectability of monk¬ 
hood, laying himself down in the slums of p>overty and misery. 
As I grow older I feel this to be my greatest regret, and, 
O monks, I have never been tired day and night of giving 
you strong admonitions on this point. Now, on the eve of 
my departure, my heart lingers with you, and my sincerest 
prayer is that you are never found lacking in the virtue of the 
monkish dignity and respectability, and that you ever be 
mindful of what properly belongs to monkhood. Pray, pray, 
be mindful of this, O monks! 

This is the motherly advice of Nampo;^ old monk- 
mendicant of Kencho Monastery. 

3 

Daito Kokushi’s Admonition 

O you, monks, who are in this mountain monastery, 
remember that you are gathered here for the sake of religion 
and not for the sake of clothes and food. As long as you have 

^ This b Dai*o Kokushi's own name, Dai-o being hb posthumous honorary 
title. 


§ 
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rrowd 

SUtTHJl 



rfr 


shouidere [that is, the body], you will have clothes to wear 

Be. ^r mind fnJ, throughout the twelve hours of the day to 
apply yourselves to the study of the Unihinkable. Time passes 

like au arrow, never let your minds be disturbed by worldly 

condiucins wi ^ to wets and halls and hoi y books all d*xorated 
in gold and silver, and devotees may noisil 
groujias; some may pass hour$ m reading 

n!l?^ ?Ii long In contemplation may 

and^w? once a day 

of the day, praeijse all the religious deeds, Even whm they 
are ^us devoted to the cause, if their thoughts are not really 
dwelling on the mystenous and untransmissible Way of the 
Buddhas and Fathers, they may yet eomc to ignore ^he law 

IL ending in a complete down!all of the 

, All such Ijelong to the family of evil spirits- 

however long my departure from the world may bef thU 
fSt onV° h ' descendants. Ixt, howevw, there K 

t^tched with One bundle of straw and p.assing his davs 


true 




catmg tlie roots of’ wild herbs cooked 


broljn lep- but if he 

dv ^ very one who 

£? dmJ'^'V VV ho should ever despise such a one? oltionks, 

DC oiiigcQt* be diligent.^ 



Daito 



Last 



Buddl 


In thoK 


1^3 S-Ud taihers cut Lu pieces 
^e sword is ever kept sharpened J 
Where die ^vhec! tuma^ 

The void gnaslica its leetli. 
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rv 


Kwanz 


Ko 


A 


the viTerUlA*'that our forefatl.or 

crowed the stormy waves of the great 


ocean ui order 
Hsit-i'aiig 



CJinzu) and under him Dai-ti 


study Zcii in 

Zen maiiter at 




cd 

-tz‘u 



to titc 



whole-licartcdly devoted 

(Kin»nTVe 

beJonguig to it. For tbs reason he was praised by his master 


having once mor^ gone over die pa 

aTmn crtuPitT Trim i_r_ fij . . 


was also given him that 



anti the prop] 


descendants would ever be 

of (he 




increasing". That the rightnd _ 

(Yo^) Khool was transported to this country ofWs'Vs’to be 
ascnjied to the merit of our venerable forefather. 

, venerable teacher, followed the steps of 

JJai^ who stayed m the western part of the capital; per¬ 
sonally attending on him, he was in close contact with^c 
master during his residence at 


Kendi 


in Kajriftkura 


Hiroagho 



at 

of 


attendance: Daito never laid hln^lf on a bJdT^'r sfer H. 
reminds us in many rapects of the ancient worthies. When 
nnally he mastered Zen, the venerable Daiwj gave him his 
tcstmioiiy but oixlcncd him to mature hia experience for 
twOTty years m quiet retirement. Surely enough, he proved 
to be a g:eat successor truly worthy of his dlustrious master 
Daro. He r^^tated Zen which had been in a state of 

decline; lie left an adinoni bon for his foliowers to be ever 

mmdiul of ktejiing vigorously alive tJie true snirii of Zen 
discipline; all this is his merit. 

K J, ■“ liUc pwlliummiily gi\Ta by an Empemr ti> 

7^ h yf MyoiiLiDjl, wbkh aon<.Xl^0H 

.^-STSsrs 
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ThiLt in obedience to the augiUft older of liis Holiness 
the £x-£mperor Hanazooo 1 have come to establish this 

monastery, is due to the motherly love of my late ma^ittr 

who chewed food for his helpless baby* O my ftillowcrs, 
you may sarnc day forget me, but if you should forget the 
loving thoughts of Dai-o and Daito^ you axe not my descen¬ 
dants. I pray you to strive to grasp the origin of things. 

Po-yun (Haktiun) was impressed with the great nieiit of 
Pai'chaug (Hyakja), and Hu-ch'iu (KokyuJ was touched 
with the words ofwarumg given by Po-yun (Hakuun)* Such 

arc our precedents. You wtS do wdl not to commit the fault 

of picking leaves or of searching for brancht:^^ [Instead of 
taldng hold of the root itseUX 


V 


Muso Koeushi’s Admonition 


I have three kinds of disciples ; those whOj vigorously 

shaking off all emangling circuimtauces^ and with Binglc^ 


ness of thought apply themselves to the study of thc-if own 
[spiritual] affairs, are of the first class. Those who are not 
so single-minded bi the study, but scattering their attention 

are fond of book-learning, are of the second* Those who, 
covtxing their own spiritual brightness, are only occupied 
with the dribbliugs of the Buddhas and Fathers flj’e called the 

by secular 



lowest. As to those niluds that are 
literature and engaged in establishing thetnsdves as men of 

letters and arc simply laymen wTth shaven heads, thej: do not 
belong even to the lowinst. As regartk those who think only 
of indulging in food and sleep and give themselves up to 

ed members of the Black 


mdoIence^H:ouId 



be 



Robe? They are truly, as were designated by an old master, 
clothes-racks and rice^bags. Inasmuch as they are not monks, 
they ought not to be permitted to call themselves my 
disciples and enter the monastery and sub-templiis as well] 
even a temporary sojourn is to be prohibited, not to speak 
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of tlicir application as studeat-monks, 'When an old man like 


myscif speaks thus, you may think he is lacking 


ll 


aU- 


embracing love^ but the main thing is to let them know of 

their own faults, and, rcformiTig thcrnselvcsj to become 

growing pl^ts in the patriarchal gardens. 



HaKUIN'S **SONa of MEOlTATfON*’' 


ScndetiL being]; are primarily all Buddhas: 

It is like ice and water^ 

Apart from water no ice can exist; 

Outside sentient beings^ where do we find tlic 
Buddhas? 


Not knowing how near the Truth is, 

Pcfjplc seek it far away,—what a pity J 

They are like him who^ in the mi^t of water^ 

Cries in thirst so imploringly; 

They arc like the son of a rich man 


Who wandered away among the poor* 
The reason why we trajufmigratc 

worlds 


through the six 


Is because wc arc lost in the darkness of ignorance j 
Going astray further and Further in the darkness. 
When arc wc able to gei away from birth-and- 
death? 


As regards the Meditadon praeiLsed in the ^faha 


yana, 


We have no words to praise it fully: 

The virtues of perfection such as charity, morality, 


etc.. 


[fig 


And the mvocation of the Buddha^s name, conicssioD, 
and ascetic discipline, 

And many other good derfs of merit, 

All these issue from the practice of Meditadon; 
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Even those who have practised it just for one sitting 
Will see all their evil karma wiped clean; 

Nowhere will they find the evil paths. 

But the Pure Land will be near at hand, 

With a reverential heart, let them to this Truth 
Listen even for once, 

And let them praise it, and gladly embrace it, 

And they will surely be blessed most infinitely* 

For such as, reflecting within themselveSj 
Testify to the truth of Self-nature, 

To the truth that Self-nature is no-nature. 

They have really gone beyond the ken of sophistry* 
For them opens the gate of the oneness of cause and 
effect, 

And straight runs the path of non-duality and 
non-trinity* 

Abiding with the not-particular which is in parti¬ 
culars, 

Whether going or returning, they remain for ever 
unmoved; 

Taking hold of the not-thought which lies in thoughts. 
In every act of theirs they hear the voice of the truth. 
How boundless the sky of Samadhi unfettered 1 
How transparent the perfect moon-light of the 
fourfold Wisdom! 

At that moment what do they lack? 

As the Truth eternally calm reveals itself to them. 
This very earth is the Lotus Land of Purity, 

And this body is the body of the Buddha. 




5 . 


VI. THE BUDDHIST STATUES AND 
PICTURES IN A ZEN MONASTERY 


Visitors to a Zen monastery in Japan will be greeted by 
various Buddhist figures enshrined in the different parts of the 
institution. This section is devoted to the description of such 

figures. 


I 

The Buddha 

Each Buddhist sect in Japan has its own Horizon^ i.e. “the 
chief honoured one” as its main object of worship: for 
instance, the Jodo and the Shin have Amida Nyorai; the 
Shingon, Dainichi Nyorai (Mahavairocana); the Nielsen 
and the Zen, Shaka Nyorai (Sakyamuni). But this tradition 
is not uniformly observed by the Zen sect and much latitude 
has been allowed to the founder of each temple or monastery. 

The Buddha Sakyamuni is the proper one no doubt for 
all Zen institutions, for Zen claims to transmit the Buddha- 
heart — the first transmission taking place between Sakya¬ 
muni and Mahakashyapa. Sakyamuni thus occupies the 
main seat of honour on the Zen altar. But frequently we find 
there a statue of Kwannon (Avalokitesvara), or Yakushi 
(Bhaishajyaguru), or Jizo (Kshitigarbha), or ^/broku 
(Maitreya), or even a trinity of Amida, Shal^, and Miroku. 
In this latter case Amida is the Buddha of the past, Shaka of 

the present, and Miroku of the future. 

When the Honzon is Sakyamimi he is sometimes at¬ 
tended by a pair of Bodhisattvas and another of Arhats. 
The Bodhisattvas are Monju (Manjusri) and Fugen (Saman- 
tabhadra), and the Arhats are Kasho (Mahakashyapa) and 
Anan (Ananda). Sakyamuni is here both historical and 
“metaphysical”, so to speak. Seeing him attended by to 
two chief disciples, he is a historical figure, but with Monju 
and Fugen who represent or symbolize wisdom and love, the 

• 153 
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ruling attributes of the highest Reality, Sakyamuni is 
Vairocana standing above the world of transmigrations. 
Here we see the philosophy of the Avatamsaka or Gandavyuha 
mcorporated into Zen, In fact, our religious life has two 
aspects—-the experience itself and its philosophy. 

This is represented in Buddhism by the historical trinity 
of Sakyamum, Kashyapa, and Ananda, and by the meta¬ 
physical one of Vairocana, Manjusri, and Samantabhadra. 
Ananda stands for learning, intellection, and phUoso- 
ph^ing; Kashyapa for life, experience, and realization; 
and Sakyamuni naturally for the unifying body in which 
experience and intellection find their field of harmonious 
co-operation. That religion needs philosophy is sometimes 
forgotten, and one of the great merits achieved by Buddhism 
IS that it has never ignored this truth, and wherever it is 
propagated it helps the native genius of that land to develop 
its philosophy or to supply an intellectual background to its 

already-existing beliefs. 

Perhaps it is oidy in the Zen monastery that the birth 
of the Buddha, his Enlightenment, and his Nirvana 
commemorated. Mahayana Buddhism is much given up to 
the idealistic or metaphysical or transcendental interpreta¬ 
tion of the historical facts so called in the life of the Buddha, 
and the evolution of the Bodhisattva-ideal has pushed the 
^toncal personages to the background. Vairocana 
^itabha has thus come to take the place of Sakyamuni 

th* Arh* ^ of Bodhisattvas has completely displaced 

n iiu* “Ot forgotten the historical side of the 

Bud^a s hfe. \>^e Zen is not apparently concerned with 
e^thly affairs, Ae fact that it has been nurtured in China, 
where history plays an important role in the cultural life of 
Ae jwople, pomts to its connection again with the earth. So 
^e three most sigmficant events in the development of 
Buddhism are properly remembered and elaborate rituals 

wTfo? th monasteries in 

Jap^ for Ae Buddha s birthday, his attainment of En- 

bghtenment, and his entrance into Nirvana.^ 

1 Respectively: April 8, December 8, ard February 15. 


are 


or 
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The Buddha’s birth as represented by Zen followers 
places him in the most remarkable contrast to that of Christ. 
The baby Buddha is made to stand straight up with his 
right hand pointing at heaven and with his left at the earth, 
and he exclaims: ‘‘Above the heavens and below the heavens, 
I alone am the honoured one!” The voice reaches the 
furthest ends of the chiliocosm, and all the living beings— 
even matter is not dead in Buddhism—share in the joy of the 
Buddha’s birth, realizing that they too are destined to be 
Buddhas. 

On April 8 this baby Buddha standing in a bronze basin 
is taken out of the shrine, and the ceremony of baptizing the 
baby with sweet tea made of some vegetable leaves is 
performed; the tea thus used is afterwards given away to 
children. Recently, the celebration of this day takes place 
on a grand scale in all the larger cities of Japan, not only by 
Zen followers but by all Buddhists incluciing monks, priests, 
laymen, laywomen, and children. 

Sakyamuni as the Enlightened One sits on the lotus 
throne enshrined in the main hall of the Zen monastery. 
He is generally in the meditation posture. 

The Nirvana scene is generally represented pictorially, 
except perhaps the one at the Nirvana Hall of Myoshinji, 
Kyoto, which is a bronze-slab. The most noted Nirvana 
picture is by Chodensu, of Tofukuji, the whole length of 
which is about sixteen yards. 
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Bhaishajyaguru {Takushi Nyorai) 
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The Bodhuattvas 


When SakjrRinum is not found in the Main Buddha 
Hall, one of the followmfi Bodhlsattvas ia enshrined in his 


place: Monju (Manjusri), Fugm fSamantabhadra}, Kwan- 




(Bhaishaj^'agiiru), 

or sometimes 



non (AvaJoUtesvara), 

Jl20 

(Akasagarbha). 

Monju and Fugen generally go in pairs and art the chief 
fiodhisattvas in the Avatatnsaia (Kegon) conception of the 
world, Monju stands for Prajna. Sitting on a lion he holds 
^ sword which is meant to cut all the intellectual and 
affectional entanglements in order to reveal the light of 

transcendental Prajna. Fugen is found on an elephant and 

represent lovc, Karima, Karuna is contrasted wth Frajna In 

that Prajna points to anniliilation and to identity whereas 
Karuna points to constmetion and to multiplicity. iTie one is 

mtelleinual and the other emotional; the one unifies and the 

other diversifies. Fugen’s ten vows are well Imoivn ti> students 
of the Kegon. 

Kwaimon is exclusively the Bodhisativa of compassion. 
In tills respect he resembles Fiigen. A special chapter is 
devoted to luin in the ffok/ctkjK fSsi^hsTJTui-puttdttnks^ and 


also in the ^peaibo 



. He h one of the most 


popular Bosatsus or BodJiuiattvas of Mahaj-ana Buddhism, 
For an Euglhh translation of tlie fl'waJinongjn> as rendered in to 
Chinese by Kumarajiva sec p. go of the present Manual, 

. Yakushi is the Bodliismttva-doctor. He holds a medicine 

jar in his hands and is attended by twelve gods each of whom 

represents one of his twelve vows. The main object of his 

appea ranee among ua is to cure us of ignorance, which is the 
most fundamental of all the ills the flesh is heir to, 

Jizo is principally or popularly the protector of children 
nowadays, but his original vows are to save us from wando^ 
iiig in the six paths of existence. He thus divides himself into 


L 
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six forms each of which stands as guardian in each one of the 
six paths. Hence the six Jizo we often find by the coimtry 
roadside. He is generally represented in priestly robe, with 
a shaven head, and C2irries a long walking staff in his hand. 
In the Kamakura and the Ashikaga period he was quite a 
popular object of worship, and we fed many fee artistic 
sculptiu'es of this Bodhisattva in Kamakura. 

Miroku is the future Buddha and at present has his abode 
in the Tushita Heaven waiting for his time to appear among 
us. He is also essentially compassionate as his name implies. 
He is sometimes called a Buddha and sometimes a Bod¬ 
hisattva. Although he is supposed to be in one of the heavens, 
he is frequently encountered on earth. 
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Samantabhadra {Fugen Bosatsu) 
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Abhats 


ArhatSj g^erally sixteen in iiumber, arc enshrined 

in the s^ond storey of the tower gate* They are all registered 

as dwellers in some remote mountains^ and (^ch h the 

leader of a large following. Their superfidaily grotesque 

irregular appearances contrast in a strange way with 

those of the B<Hilusattvas. They arc miracle workers and 

tamere of the wild beasts. This characteristic seems to have 

excited the interest of the Zen monk-artist who has turned 

them into one of tlic favourite objects of his artistic imagina¬ 
tion- 


In a large Zen 


II 


onasteiy the five hundred Arhats arc 


his 


given a special shelter in the premises. 

Bhadrapala is one of the sixteen Arhats and had 

^tm while bathing. He i» now enshriinKi in a niche in the 
bath-^room aitfwhed to the Meditation Hall. When the 
mouloi take their bath^ they pay respect to his figure,^ The 

picture siMwn ImIow belongs to Engahnji, Kamakura, and 
13 one of the national treasures of Japan . 


» TTli Treini^ ^ sht MvA, p. 40. 



Fiiit nf tfiB Sixtffn Arfuits 
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The Protecting Gods 

Of the many protecting gods of Buddhism the following 
may be coimted as belonging more or less exclusively to Zen, 
and they have each his or her own special quarter where they 
perform their several official duties for Buddhism. 

The Niwo or “two guardian kings’^ are found enclosed 
at either side of the entrance gate. They represent the 
Vajra god in two forms; the one is masculine with the mouth 
tightly closed, and the other is feminine with an opened 
mouth. They guard the holy place from intruders. 

The Shitenno or the four guardian gods are enshrined 
in the Buddha-hall at the four comers of the altar. Of these 
gods the most popular one is Tamonten (Vaisravana), the 
guardian of the North. This fact comes perhaps from his 
being the god of learning and also of wealth. 

It is difficult to trace historically how Benzaiten (Saras- 
vati), who is the goddess of the River, finds her shrine in a 
Zen monastery. Some say that Benzaiten is not Sarasvati 
but Sridevi. Whoever she may be, a female form is often 
foimd among the audience of a saintly priest, and later she 
appears in lus dream telling him how she who was formerly 
an enemy of Buddhism is now enlightened and will be one 
of its protectors, and so on. In any event there is room even 
in the Zen monastery, where the severest kind of asceticism 
is supposed to prevail, for a goddess to enter. 

Idaten is a god of the kitchen looking after the provisions 
of the Brotherhood. The original Sanskiit term for it seems 
to be Skanda and not Veda as may be suggested from uda 
or wei’t^o. He is one of the eight generals belonging to Viru- 
dhaka, the guardian god of the Southern quarter. He is a 
great runner and wherever there is a trouble he is instantly 
found there. In the Chinese monastery he occupies an 
important seat in the hall of the four guardian gods, but in 
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the Japanese he is in the little shrine attached to the monks’ 
dining-room,^ 

Ususama Myowo is a god of the lavatory. Ucchushma 
in Sanskrit means ‘‘to dry”, “to parch”, that is, to clean up 
filth by burning, by fire, for fire is a great purifying agency. 
Myowo is Vidyaraja, a special class of the gods who assume 
a form of wrath.^ 

Sambo Kojin seems to be a Japanese mountain god in 
the form of an Indian god. He is found outside the temple 
buildings. As the monasteries are generally located in the 
mountains this god who is supposed to preside over such 
districts, is invited to have his residence in the grounds so 
that he would be a good protector of the Brotherhood against 
the inimical influence of evil spirits. 

Daikokuten whose Indian prototype is sometimes re¬ 
garded as Mahakala is at present a purely Japanese god. 
He carries a large bag over his shoulder and stands on rice 
bales. Though his phallic origin is suspected, he has nothing, 
as he is, to do with it. He is a god of material wealth and like 
Idaten looks after the physical welfare of the Brotherhood. 
He is not such a universal object of respect in the Zen 
monastery. 

Wherever the Prajnaparamita is preached or copied 
or recited, the sixteen “good gods” stand about the place 
and guard the devoted spirits against their being lured 
away by the enemy. As Zen is connected with the philosophy 
of Prajna they are also the gods of Zen. The picture below 
shows more than sixteen figures. Of the extra four personages 
standing in the foreground the two on the left are the Jotai 
Bosatsu (Sadaprarudita) and Jinsha Daio while the two on 
the right are Hsuan-Chuang with a kind of carrying-case on 
his back and Hoyu Bosatsu (Dharmodgata). Jotai and Hoyu 
are the principal characters Prajnaparamita as told in the 

second series of my Essays in Buddhism. Hsuan-chuang 
is the translator of the Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra in six 
hundred fascicles and also that of Nagaijuna’s commentary 

* See also my Training of the Monk, p. 106. 

* Ibid., p. 44. 
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on the sutni in one hundred fasddes. While he was travellmg 

through the desert^ he was accosted by Jinsha, the god of 
the wilderness, who was respooiible for the unsitoocasful 

trips repeatedly attempted by the devoted Chinese pilgrims 
to India prior to H^an-chuang, The god was carrying ot 
of the skulls of such vicliim about bis neck. l.istcning to the 
Pr/^jutparaimta as recited by Hsuan-chuang, he was converted 

and bramc a most dcvot« protector of the holy text. Hence 
his presence here. 
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V 

Some of the Historical Figures 

Besides these mythical p>ersonages the Zen monastery 
gives shelter to some other historical characters deeply con¬ 
nected not only with Zen but with Buddhism as a whole. 
Bodhidharma as fotmder of Zen Buddhism naturally 
occupies a chief seat of honour beside the Buddha Sakya- 
muni. With Japanese Zen followers, however, the founder 
of a given temple is more highly honoured, and in each of the 
principal Zen institutions in Japan there is a special hall 
dedicated to the founder of that particular monastery, where 
an oil-lamp is kept burning all day and night. Bodhidharma 
is a unique figure and may be identified wherever he is. He 
is one of the favourite subjects for the Zen masters to try 
their amateurish brush. Kwannon is perhaps another such 

subject. 

Fudaishi (Fu Ta-shih), also known as Zenne Daishi 
(Shan-hui), 493-564, was a contemporary of Bodhidharma. 
Although he does not belong to the orthodox lineage of Zen 
transmission, his life and sermons as recorded in the Trans¬ 
mission of the Lamp {Ch^uan-teng LuY are full of Zen flavour, so 
to speak. His famous gatha is well known to all Zen students.* 
Tradition makes him the inventor of what is known as 
Rinzo {luntsang)^ which is a system of revolving shelves for 
k^ping the Chinese Tripitaka. For this reason he, together 

with his two sons, is set up in the Buddhist library as a kind 
of god of literature. 

The Zen monastery harbours many old eccentric 
characters of whom the most noted of a Chinese origin 
are Kanzan (Han-shan) and Jittoku (Shih-te).* They are 
vagabond poet-ascetics. Another belonging to this group of 

» Fas, XXVII. 

• Introduction to ^en Buddhism, p. 58. 

III, Plates XIV and XV, with their accompanying cxplana- 
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characters is Hotei (Pu-tai).^ That Hotei plays quite a 
different role in Japanese Buddhism from what he does in 
China I have explained in my article in the Eastern Buddhist^ 

VI, 4, ‘‘Impressions of Chinese Buddhism’’. 

Shotoku Taishi (574-622) was really one of the most 
remarkable figures in the cultural history of Japan, and it 
is no wonder that all the Japanese Buddhists pay special 
tribute to his memory by enshrining his statue in one of the 
monastery buildings. One of the legendary stories circulating 
in Japan with regard to Bodhidharma is that he came to 
Japan after he had finished his work in China and was found 
in the form of a miserable beggar at Kataoka Yama, near 
Nara. Shotoku Taishi met him there and it is said that they 

exchanged poems. 


> Ibid. Plates X and XVI, andjalso Second Series. 
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RitUOU;, the lix, 92 fh. 

JUTui, 17 

RifL£A 132 

Rjfagimkjf<^ (SuroTrjgamo)j 19, SfO fn,* 
26, 7!, 64, IGI 

SADAYATASAt 29 

Sa^ai^rau^m-samadiil, 108 
Sohii wwld, or snhalakj^ 82, 34,35, 

Saicrendra, 33^ 115 

Sxfcridagamifi, 42 

Salcyacuunl, Ka^hyapta, and 

Ansnda, huu^rical rrinity of 
1S4, 157 


Soirwihij 28, lOS^ 152 
Soman tabhadra. Nee Pugin 

SamaniaftmkhA Parijarsa^ 30 Gi. 

Juii7i4l4,y^ 72 
Sambu Kjqjin, 173, L7R 

Sangna, 2S 

kS^omrl'jv^ 28, 29 

SAmskriiu, 50, 63, 70, 94, 94 fn, 
Sftnnaitrjs, 30 

Sangha, 14, 16 
Saripunn, 28 

14 

t6S 

Sccchop 120 Gl* 124, 125, 126 
Seikyo (Chlng-diu), 128, 129 
Sek£u> (Shih-t'ou), KM, 106, f07 
Self, 66 
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Seir4ub»UmjcCf S3 

Senff-t^»D (Swn), 76 fh, 

Shaka JVyomi (S^yuiDixiu), t4* 
16, 35. 94, iis, 154, 155, 156, 
161, 182 
Sben-hriu, 104 

SMh-t'uaiw, 125, 126 

Shin, 153 

Shli^ii, 30 fn., 65, 153 
Shiienno, the Four Guardian 

Gods, 172, 176 

Shotuku Tauhi, 1B3, L55 

Shubun, 129 

Sut pAths^ Thc^ 90, 161, 162. See 

_ also 

Sixteen Arhati, 168, 169-71 

Sixteen Good Goda of the JrYaj- 
nAparaimtu fHmuiya Juroku 
Ztiyi), 173; picture, fheiog 1^ 

23, 54. 55, 67 

Skilful means 3^1, 

Sokeij 93, 98 
SoUtude. 64 

*^Song uf £jdigii(eiiment'V 89 

Sfrtrr^, 29 

Sra^-oka, 33, 61. 107, 108, 109, llO 
SravakahcTodj 62 

Sravoiri, 38 

SrfjAiJt^anaj 47 

Sridevi^ 172 

SrotapatuiA^ 42 
Sroti^ponnahood, 71 
Stages, the len^ 18, 1T6 

Slatementti the fivc^ L19 

Sthdumprapta, J1S 
Subhuti, 89, 40, 41 

Suchnesa 24, 50, 67, SO, 

SU84,S7, 88, lie 
Sugatu, 24 

Svnyaia, 29, 70 

the ihreCf 54 
TAItO^ 17 

TcLbolnj'^ (Prabhutaralna Bud* 

dha],35 

Tamonien (Vahravumi)^ 172 
Tuff-chmgt 82, 88 In, 
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108 


Taowu (Dogo), 106 
Tathagata, 13, 17, 24, 25; defined. 


Vajra-blade, 96 

Vqjracchedika, or 


Vajracchedika 


fh 


of Infinite Light, 17 fii 


Tathagata-dhyana, 90 
Tathagata-garbhay 51, 55, 56, 
68, 69, 91 

Tathagatahood, 57, 61, 95, 99 

Tathagata-whed, ^ 

Tathata, 61, 62 

Teaching, of the Buddha, 15, 


Teisho 


97,99; of the Tathagatas 

*. See also Dharma 


Oxhcrding Pictures, the, 127 


Tendai, 30 fh 


prajnaparamita Sutra, 26, 38 fii. 
50, 84, 85 
Vajragarbha, 24 
Vajrapani, 34 
Vajra-prajna-paramita, 44 
Vedana, 28, 29 

Vehicles {yana). Major and Minor 

86; three, 97; two, 101 
Vctaia, 54 

Vijruma, 28, 29, 51, 53, 54, 105; 

the six, 70 
Vimalakirti, 50, 102, 115 

Vimoksha, the eight, 92 fh. 
Vipa^ana, 69, 70, 72 
Virudhal^ 


Thirty-two nmrks, 49; of a great Vishqya, 54, 83; the six qualities 


man 


29 

the ^en Buddhist Afonk, Vows, Four Great 


irmana 


173 fn. 

T ransfor ma tion Body 

kaya), 62 

Transmigration (samsara), 18, 54 
116 

Transmission of the Lamp, The 
76 fh., 182 

Treasures, seven precious, 41, 43 
Triple Treasure {triratna), 18, 22, 

23 

Triple Vehicle (triyana), 116 
Triple world (Iriloka), 18, 19, 
Trishna, 29 

Tsmg-ch'ih, or J^cng-ch'ih, 21 
Tushita Heaven, the, 162 

(Yun-men), 121, 123 


14; inex 


haustible, 62; universal, 35 
WAY, 80; untransmissible, 14J 

Wisdom, fourfold, 152 
Wu-hsin^ or mu-shin^ 114 fh.. 


117, 118 


68 


23 




Unborn, 53, 56 

Unthinkable 

Upadana, 29 
Upali, 102 
Upasaka, 34 
Upasika, 34 / ' Or ^ 

VAIROCANA, 134 

Vaisravana, 33 ^ ^ ^ 

Vajra, 24; god, 172; 


Yakshas, 31, 34, 35 
Yakushi (Bhaishajyaguru) 
160, 161 

Yang-ch*i (Yogi), 149 
Tathabhuta, 61 
Temmei, 16 fh. 

Yemmei Kwannon, 16 
Tengaktdyo, 26 
Yengo, 125, 127 
Yoka Daishi, 89 
Tuan. 113 fh. 


Tuimalyo (Vimalakirti 


153 


26 






\4u {goroku), 73 
(Yung-shih), 102 
13, 26,30 fh., 50,94,96, 

, 107, 118, 122, 145, 153 
literature, 73 
monastery, 20 fh. 

Daishi (Shan-hui)« 182 
3 (Shan-hsing), 100 , 
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